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Samuel Wilberforce. 


—— 


THE writer of the Life of the late Bishop Wilberforce, or rather 
the compiler of the second volume of that work, which is now 
before us, has probably judged wisely in deciding to extend the 
biography to the unusual length of three volumes. Not many 
lives, even in these days of long biographies, would bear so 
considerable an extension. But the life of Samuel Wilberforce, 
if not likely to engage quite universal attention, is still important 
enough to large classes of the community, among whom his 
memory is still fresh, to justify the venture. It is well known 
that the late Canon Ashwell, the author of the first volume, 
published more than a year ago, died soon after he had com- 
pleted his work as far as that volume went. The representatives 
of the late Bishop seem to have cast about in vain for a suc- 
cessor to Canon Ashwell among the clergy who knew the 
subject of the biography. It was at last left to one of the late 
Bishop’s own sons to undertake the continuation. The result 
of his labours is the present volume, which is to be succeeded 
by one more. The period embraced in this part of the work 
is from the year 1848 to the year 1860. Thirteen years, 
therefore, remain for the last volume, during nine of which 
Samuel Wilberforce was still Bishop of Oxford, having been 
translated to Winchester in 1869. During the whole of the 
present volume he is still occupying the see, his connection with 
which will be his chief claim on posterity. 

It is not the fault of Mr. Reginald Wilberforce if his volume 
is not so widely interesting as the preceding portion of the work. 
The period of the youth and earlier manhood of Samuel Wilber- 
force embraced a time of quite exceptional interest in the annals 
of the Anglican Establishment, indeed, it may be said with 
greater truth, in the religious history of England. The gene- 
ration which came into the possession of its full manhood during 
the exciting times of the Reform Bill in politics and of the 
Oxford movement in religion, could hardly fail to produce 
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many distinguished men and to witness many important changes 
and revolutions in thought. It was in many respects an ex- 
ceptional generation, worthy of moving in times so stirring and 
so historical. Then, again, the early years of most lives are 
brighter and have less of mere routine about them than the 
years which follow. We miss in the present volume the interest 
which attaches to the rise of a man such as Samuel Wilberforce. 
The truth is, he made his first and greatest failure within a short 
time of his appointment to the episcopate. After the blunder 
of the Hampden business, he never fully recovered himself in 
the minds of many, he never got rid of the impression then 
produced, that he was something of a time-server and a trimmer, 
on whom no one could reckon with absolute confidence. But, 
during the years embraced by this second volume, Samuel 
Wilberforce was occupied in the most real work of his life, a 
work which has left its mark behind him, and for which the 
Anglican Establishment, at all events, ought to venerate his 
name. He turned his natural energy of character, which was 
very great, to the work of organizing his diocese and of working 
as a bishop, in a manner which few Anglican prelates before him 
ever thought of working, since the change of religion in this 
country. His example in this respect has left behind it a very 
permanent effect, it has strengthened the Establishment, and it 
has forced its prelates to work hard. If the race of the old 
easy-going bishops is at an end, if their lordships are expected 
to be active, whether they like it or not, to make themselves 
personally acquainted with their dioceses, multiply their Con- 
firmation tours, and to be in many senses, unknown to earlier 
generations of Anglicans, the servants of their flocks, it is in no 
small measure owing to Samuel Wilberforce. 

This, as we have already said, is\in our mind the chief merit, 
even from an Anglican point of view, of the late Bishop. We 
do not deny that he was very much of a Parliamentary Bishop 
and of a man of the world, as well as a Bishop and nothing else. 
In this respect the generation which has succeeded him and his 
more immediate contemporaries has improved on his example. 
Mr. Wilberforce quotes (at p. 358 of this volume) the following 
summary of a year, which may perhaps be taken as a fair 
specimen of the manner in which the time of the Bishop of 
Oxford was employed. Three months (90 days) were spent 
in going about his diocese. At his episcopal residence at 
Cuddesdon he spent 85 days. Nearly as many—8I—were 
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spent in London, in what is called “work of session,” &c.— 
perhaps it would not have been altogether untrue to say “work 
of season.” “Church work out of diocese” consumed 28 days. 
The remaining 81—not far short of three months—were spent 
in “outing” and “at Lavington ”—the Bishop’s seat in Sussex, 
which he possessed by virtue of his wife’s inheritance from her 
father. It was not in his diocese, and his residence there should 
certainly have come under the head of “outing.” He was 
therefore less than half the year in his own diocese, and he 
certainly did not stint himself in the matter of holidays, or of 
the London season. His diary in London, moreover, shows 
that he was very much in society, as well as in the House of 
Lords, and in Convocation when it was allowed to sit. These 
things must be considered, when we come across, in the present 
volume, accounts of the large amount of diocesan work which 
he compressed into a week or a fortnight. These accounts 
would convey a false impression if the reader were to think that 
they represent his ordinary activity. He did everything at a 
rush, though he always managed to prepare his sermons. Many 
a “Bishop” of a quieter nature probably does more actual work 
without seeming to make a fuss about it. He wrote innumer- 
able letters in the train, and so on—but there is often a great 
fallacy in a multitudinous correspondence, and many people 
make a great deal of unnecessary “work” for themselves in this 
way. When we hear of his getting through sixty-one letters 
in a day, we do not know how many of them were written for 
him, or how many would have been better if he had taken 
more time. Notwithstanding all these deductions, it cannot be 
denied that he was very indefatigable in the work of his diocese, 
and always ready for any ecclesiastical work outside it. Mr. 
Gladstone, we think it was, who declared, after Dr. Wilberforce’s 
death, that he was an “universal bishop.” It is quite evident 
that the limits of his own three counties were too small for him. 

If we compare this volume of the Life of Samuel Wilberforce 
with the former as regards the execution of the work of the 
biographer, we find many things to praise. Mr. Reginald 
Wilberforce has apparently put some constraint on himself 
which was not exercised by Canon Ashwell. We have very 
few of the peculiarly outspoken confidences of the Bishop to his 
adopted “sister,” Miss Louisa Noel. This feature is certainly 
just as well away. The extracts from the diary also are well 
chosen, though they reveal here and there that quality for which 
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we find the author ridiculing a very worthy man—the late Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Thomas Vowler Short. To say the truth, there is 
a good deal of egotism and vanity—not always of that perfectly 
simple kind for which Dr. Short was criticized by him. Certainly, 
people, by a wonderful fatality, are fond of seeing in others the 
very defects of their own character, and of pointing them out. 
In another place,! Mr. Wilberforce quotes from his father’s 
diary a passage which he had much better have omitted, in 
which the present Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster is 
implicitly accused of another kind of defect which many of his 
contemporaries saw in the career of Samuel Wilberforce. There 
are a good many most interesting letters, especially from 
Mr. Gladstone, who, if we may judge from more than one 
instance, will appear frequently as a writer of very good letters 
in the biographies of distinguished men of his generation. We 
still uniformly miss, however, the letters on the other side in 
portions of the correspondence where it would have been most 
interesting to have them. We have made this remark before 
with regard, in particular, to the elder brother of the Bishop, 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, who appears in the present volume 
to be moaned over and deplored, as a victim of the “ Roman 
Jezebel,” when it would have been much more to the point to 
let him speak for himself. He was a man of altogether higher 
mind and powers than his more successful and infinitely less 
modest brother, and he has left behind him writings which will 
long survive anything that ever came from the pen of the 
Bishop of Oxford.* 


2 Pp. 266. 

2 By a curious fatality, Mr. Wilberforce seems to be unfair, not only to his uncle, 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, but also to his friends. When he has to record the news 
of the death of Robert, he mentions that he died at Albano, ‘‘ alone and unattended.” 
This assertion, we venture to say, is perfectly gratuitous—for it cannot rest on any 
authority—and it is as contradictory to the truth as it is gratuitous. At the time of 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce’s death, he belonged to a College of ecclesiastics in Rome, 
the ‘‘ Academia Ecclesiastica,” many of whose members were, like himself, converts 
from Anglicanism. The present Cardinals Howard and Manning, Fathers Wynne 
and Coleridge, and others, were among its inmates. Mr. Wilberforce, being unwell, 
was advised to change the air of Rome for that of Albano, and he went out accom- 
panied—at least, we think so—by an English doctor then in Rome. His stay at 
Albano was not long. Of the four ecclesiastics we have named above, all except 
Cardinal Howard were with him at Albano when he died, and Cardinal Manning, 
with Mr. Aubrey de Vere, had been with him for some time, after his illness had 
taken a dangerous turn. The late Lady Lothian and another English lady were also 
in attendance on him. His brother, Mr. William Wilberforce, was on his way from 
France, but he was too late to find him alive, having been obliged by extreme sea 
sickness to stop on his voyage at Livorno, instead of proceeding by the vessel in 
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The position of Bishop Wilberforce in the period contained 
in this volume was by no means so much that of a favourite at 
Court as before. He implies in one place that he would have 
been nominated Archbishop of Canterbury at the demise of 
Dr. Howley, but for his conduct in the Hampden case. We can 
hardly imagine that that surmise could have been well founded. 
Even if his favour with the Queen and Prince Albert had not been 
imperilled by the cause of which he speaks, he might have risen 
ultimately to the highest place in the Anglican hierarchy, at 
least he might have begun to rise earlier, and might have 
reached the goal, if he had at the same time preserved or won 
the confidence of the public and of the Ministers of the Crown. 
But even without the Hampden case, he was essentially a man 
whom few thoroughly trusted. He felt this through life, and 
it seems to have affected him. After the resignation of Lord 
Aberdeen in 1855, he asked the retiring Premier, who seems to 
have been one of the few men who thoroughly admired him, 
to say something to the Queen which might lead to such an 
explanation as might restore to him her favour and confidence. 
Lord Aberdeen accordingly sought an interview with the Queen 
and the Prince, in which the character of the Bishop was 
discussed. It had ended by the Prince saying, “He [the 
Bishop] does everything for some object. He has a motive 
for all his conduct.” To which Lord Aberdeen rejoined, “ Yes, 
sir; but when a bad motive?” It was the Bishop's opinion 
that the distrust felt of him by the royal pair had been sedu- 
lously fostered, if not created, by an enemy—*“the interested 
machinations of a most unscrupulous man.” But the evidence 
collected from the language reported to him by Lord Aberdeen 
seems rather to point to observations or surmises of the Prince’s 
own as the cause, as far as he was concerned. We find, in the 
volume before us, a remark of Lord Aberdeen’s that he ought 
to have been in Parliament, and would have been a good 
Chancellor. It is not at all unlikely that he would have done 
better as a politician. 

Bishop Wilberforce, in fact, was fond of complaining of the 
distrust somewhat generally felt of him, and he sometimes 
attributed it to his refusal to identify himself with any party in 
which he had started from Genoa to Civita Vecchia. No care or attention that 
could possibly have been paid to a dying man was spared by the friends who valued 
Mr. Wilberforce so highly. The little picture of dereliction and even of neglect 
which Mr. Reginald Wilberforce has drawn, is entirely, as far as appears, the 
creation of his own brain (p. 337). 
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the Establishment. The profession of independence of party is 
a common one in people in his position and with his tempta- 
tions, and it not unfrequently conceals considerable shallowness. 
It is not reasonable to transfer to the theological and religious 
arena the language which may be perfectly sound and sensible 
in the arena of politics—at least of English politics. We have 
for some considerable time consented to the system by which 
we are practically governed by political parties, and we have 
done so because it seems to be on the whole the system which 
gives the country the services of her best men, at what 
we may, without offence, call the cheapest rate for the country. 
But we do this on the understanding that patriotism is above 
party politics, and that when the true interests of the country 
require it, party differences are sunk, and men of both parties 
combine for the public service. This implies that there are no 
vital points of political principle, affecting the welfare of the 
country, on which the two great parties are really at variance. 
We are not divided, for instance, by dynastic allegiances, or by 
irreconcileable differences as to the very form of our Govern- 
ment. If we were, then the one patriotic party would not be a 
mere party, it would represent the country, and it would have to 
treat the Opposition as a band of public enemies. 

But how is it as to religious parties in a system like the 
Establishment? The principle of the Establishment is one of 
compromise, rather than of alternatives, and no one was more 
clearly convinced of this fact than the late Samuel Wilberforce. 
If he differed from Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble on this matter, 
it was not as to the principle of compromise itself, but as to the 
extent of the limits within which the compromise of Angli- 
canism was confined. He did not deny to those of a different 
opinion from ‘himself the right to live in the Church of England 
and to hold her benefices, but, at the same time, he did not 
question that the differences between himself and others, certainly 
the differences between the two chief parties, were vital, and 
extended to contradictory views of truths on which the very 
essence of Christianity depended. We are not obliged to 
reconcile the obvious inconsistency of this position—its real 
explanation lies in the fact, that in the Establishment, as 
such, the fundamental question is, not what is Divine truth, 
but what is allowable according to the Anglican formularies. 
This principle has been continually asserted and acted upon 
by the Supreme Courts of the Establishment. We need 
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not characterize it as it deserves. It is enough to show 
that the differences which Samuel Wilberforce recognized 
as existing between himself and other equally sound Anglicans, 
were of the character which we have asserted them to be. 
Here is what he says to Dr. Hook on occasion of what 
what was called the Boyne Hill case. A Mr. West, a curate 
of Mr. Gresley at Boyne Hill, was accused of having asked 
a woman who was very ill some questions as to her sins, in 
order to lead her to confession. The Bishop convinced himself 
that the charge was a trumpery one, and took the part of Mr. 
West. Nevertheless, when a great storm was raised against 
him on this account, he appointed a commission to inquire into 
the case: In the course of the controversy which arose in the 
papers, Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, took fire, and wrote very 
intemperately to Dr. Wilberforce. He declared he would “go 
over” to the party of Lord Shaftesbury, “in order to make 
common cause against these traitors ”—the traitors being men 
like Mr. West, who did as the Prayer Book enjoined them 
as to the administration of “confession and absolution” in 
certain cases. This is how the Bishop of Oxford answered 
Dr. Hook : 

Our struggle with such men as Lord Shaftesbury is for our exéstence 
as a Church. Their denial is the denial of the fundamental principle of 
the Church Catholic. They believe only in separate spiritual influences 
on single souls, and upset altogether the groundwork of the unity of the 
Church and of Christ’s indwelling by the Spirit in her, on which rest 
the sacraments of Christ’s grace, the Communion of Saints, the Spiritual 
Kingdom, and the everlasting reign (p. 393). 


We might quote other passages to the same effect, but this 
one is enough. Now, in a struggle for life or death, such as that 
which the Bishop here declares the struggle between himself 
and his friends, on the one hand, and the Evangelical party 
on the other, to be, what room is there for the man of no party ? 
What room is there for indifference, for seeing good on all sides, 
or rather for seeing in no side good enough to make it an 
absolute duty to be exclusive in its defence? In certain 
respects, to be a declared man of no party in the Anglican 
Establishment means that the person in question has no definite 
views about truth at all—that he is indifferent to truth. The 
men who make a parade and profession of this kind of 
neutrality are naturally looked on with suspicion. For our part, 
we have always respected the outspoken Evangelicals more 
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than the trimming and hesitating High Churchmen, though the 
High Churchmen are nearer in what they hold, in a lukewarm 
manner, to Catholic_truth, than the Evangelicals in what they 
hold in a fervent and hearty manner. The Bishop of Oxford 
was not distrusted simply because he professed to belong to no 
party. It was his personal character and conduct that made 
men distrust him. It was because he not only professed to 
belong to no party, but also pressed himself forward and kept 
himself constantly before the eyes of the world, at a time when 
party men were thought dangerous, and not too fit to be trusted 
with high station and influence. It was not simply that he 
disclaimed party ties, and that no one could tell beforehand 
what line he might take on any given question, but that, 
doing all this, he gave men also the impression that he was 
ambitious, that he loved power, and aspired to station higher 
than that which he held. 

Besides Lord Aberdeen, he seems to have had a hearty 
friend in Sir James Graham, and his correspondence with Mr. 
Gladstone was evidently very frequent and friendly. He does 
not seem to have been on any intimate terms with Lord John 
Russell, and he seldom speaks kindly of Palmerston. It is 
known that the Queen had a good reason for her dislike to 
the last named statesman, and Bishop Wilberforce informs us 
that this dislike had not died away, whatever people might 
say about it. We hear little of the Conservative leaders, 
except Lord Derby. There are, as might be expected, many 
little bits of gossip or conversation reported in the diary which 
will not be quite unworthy of the notice of the historian. For 
instance, Dr. Wilberforce tells us that, after the fall of the 
Aberdeen Ministry, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
would have joined Lord Derby, if Lord Palmerston would 
have done the same. At that time, it is clear, if Bishop 
Wilberforce is right, Mr. Gladstone was more inclined for a 
junction or an alliance between the Peelites and the Conser- 
vatives, than for the same alliance between the Peelites and 
the Liberals. He said his sympathies were with the Conser- 
vatives, his opinions with the Liberals. As time went on, he 
grew gradually more averse to Mr. Disraeli. 

It may be interesting to collect here a few of the sayings 
of distinguished men at that time—the time of the break up 
of the Aberdeen Ministry—concerning the man who has since 
then become the most prominent figure in English politics. 
Here is the opinion of Lord Overstone. 
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He [Gladstone] has some faults. He is too apt to meddle, and his 
bonds, &c., were a mistake; but he has put the finance of the country 
on a firm footing by his income and succession tax. No one but he 
could have done it. I am not sure that Pitt could have done it; but 
no one else could. He is a man for whom I could feel an enthusiasm. 
I could serve under him, and really warm in defending him. A great 
mistake to suppose that by any legislation you can throw on posterity 
a portion of your burden. The money must be raised from the present 
capital of the country. The real question is, on what classes of the 
country you will throw the burden—on the rich, whose capital is in 
land, or on the poor, on labour and industry and work, where it is 
longer being paid. It seems to me that no one except Gladstone 


clearly sees this (p. 283). 
Here is the opinion of Lord Aberdeen, then on a visit to the 


Bishop at Lavington. 

A good deal of talk with him. His wonderful forgiveness of 
Lord John, fully feeling all his misconduct, but seeing good things 
in him. He said, “ My euthanasia would have been to make a just 
peace and been turned out for it—but not by Roebuck, or rather Lord 
John. We ought not to have resisted Roebuck’s motion—we ought 
to have consented, and moved that the inquiry should be by the whole 
House. Lord John was all for war ; he cares for nothing but his office, 
and sees they could make no peace which would not turn them out 
of office. Gladstone intends to be Prime Minister. He has great 
qualifications, but some serious defects; the chief, that when he has 
convinced himself, perhaps by abstract reasoning, of some view, he 
thinks every one else ought at once to see it as he does, and can make 
no allowance for difference of opinion. Gladstone must thoroughly 
recover his popularity. This unpopularity is merely temporary. He 
is supreme in the House of Commons. The Queen has quite got 
over her feeling against him, and likes him much. Just now we are 


all in disfavour at Court” (p. 286). 

There are other passages in which Lord Aberdeen is said 
to have looked to Mr. Gladstone as his own successor, and to 
have been willing to sit in his Cabinet without holding any 
office. Let us now hear Sir James Graham’s opinion. 


Sir James Graham’s very high estimate of Gladstone: “In the 
highest sense of the word Zzberal—of the greatest power, very much 
the first man in the House of Commons; detested by the aristocracy 
for his succession duty—the most truly Conservative measure passed 
in my recollection. Just reading De Tocqueville, and when I read his 
statement that unequal taxation was the most effective of all the causes 
of the Revolution, I thought at once of Gladstone and the succession 
duty. He must rise to the lead in such a Government as ours, even 
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in spite of all that hatred against him. Lord Melbourne said to the 
Queen : ‘Madam, ycu will not like Peel, but you will like Aberdeen ; 
he is a gentleman.’ He has great tenderness for the sex—a most 
entirely good man—very affectionate and true—yielded doubtingly to 
Gladstone as to the competitive admission to offices. The present 
mixed mode of nomination and competition most mischievous— 
debauching from its wide extension of apparent patronage. Far 
better to have either responsible nomination or absolute competition, 
than the present mixed form. ... I think we did wrong in not 
resigning at the breaking out of the war. Aberdeen was all for 
resigning, Gladstone was disposed to join him—the rest all against 
him, especially the Duke of Newcastle. He was led away by the 
notion that he was going to be a great ‘War Minister.’ He once 
asked me to let him have a set of papers, because they would com- 
plete what would hereafter be a matter of great interest, ‘the History 
of my War Ministry.’ Aberdeen was right; I am wise by the wisdom 
of aprés coup; he saw it all along, but he yielded to his party, to the 
Queen, to us. I felt strongly the dishonourable unfairness of the 
Russians ; they presumed on Aberdeen being Premier, they thought 
he would not goto war. I felt indignant at this; but I was wrong. 
Gladstone must rise; he is young; he is far the ablest man in the 
House of Commons ; and in it, in the long run, the ablest man must 
lead” (p. 330). 

The volume of which we are speaking contains many things 
which are of interest to Catholics, on account of the mention 
of the conversions of distinguished men connected with Bishop 
Wilberforce. Although he himself was constantly suspected 
of leanings to Catholicism, the letters contained in this volume 
leave no doubt on the mind that he had no such tendencies 
himself. Like many men who were conspicuous in that gene- 
ration, in the Establishment as well as in public life as states- 
men, he had been through Oxford in the great times of the 
Tractarian movement, and he had not escaped its influence. 
The full influence of the master mind of that movement can 
never be fully estimated, unless we take into account its effects 
on those who were not its disciples as well as on those who 
were. Hardly a distinguished name in England of that time 
can be found, of whose possessor it cannot be said that he was 
different from what he would otherwise have been, on account 
of the Oxford movement. We see its influence in men like 
Dean Stanley, Mr. Froude, Archbishop Tait, and others like 
them, as well as in the men who still claim to represent the 
party of the “Tracts,” or in the Ritualists, or in those who 
followed the movement to its legitimate issue, in submitting to 
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the Catholic Church. Samuel Wilberforce felt the influence as 
much as others, who were yet altogether alien from the direct line 
of thought to which the movement was directed. His language 
on the conversion of the then Archdeacon Manning and on that 
of his brother Robert is the language of a bitter Protestant. 
It is in writing to Robert Wilberforce that he expressed his 
wonder that “You should be ensnared by such a painted hag 
as that Roman Jezebel.” He tells Robert a little later, after 
he had resigned his archdeaconry, that he‘is thinking of re- 
signing his bishopric “in order that, without the reproach of 
remaining in the English Communion for the sake of my pre- 
ferments, I may testify with what little strength is given me for 
the rest of my life, against the cursed abominations of the 
Papacy.” In the same letter there is the insinuation, which 
is so constantly and so rudely made, that the new convert has 
been got hold of unfairly. “You mention those who are 
grasping at you; but you did not tell me that Manning was 
at Burton Agnes trying to land his prey.” There is a good 
deal more of this rather vulgar language. If it proves nothing 
else, it proves that Samuel Wilberforce lived and died a sound 
and most bigoted Protestant. 

His dealings with those under his rule or in any way subject 
to him, who had Romanizing tendencies, were not always fair. 
Mr. Wilberforce gives us in this volume the account of his 
father’s correspondence with Mr. Allies, then Rector of Launton, 
but he does not give both sides of the correspondence, nor does 
he bring out the real point as to the Bishop’s unfairness—that 
he had different measures for different cases. He could be 
savagely severe with a Romanizer and remarkably indulgent 
to Dr. Hampden or to a clergyman who denied the Divinity 
of our Blessed Lord. We hear a good deal, too, about his half 
persecution of Dr. Pusey. In the former volume of this bio- 
graphy he is quoted as writing, in terms which should not have 
been published, of his conviction of the personal arrogance of 
Dr. Pusey, attributing what he considered his errors to moral 
defects. This language is happily not repeated in the present 
volume—perhaps on account of the comparative scarcity of 
letters to that particular correspondent to whom Samuel Wilber- 
force was in the habit of unbosoming himself most completely 
without reserve. But he tried to be hard on Dr. Pusey for his 
adaptations of Catholic books, and for a time privately pro- 
hibited him from ministering in his diocese. This he at last 
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gave up, on the promise of Dr. Pusey that the books should 
not be reprinted. But there is a harshness and an angriness 
about his letters on this occasion that do not speak well for 
him. They seem almost to betray an instinctive sense of his 
own unfairness. 

Practically, with all his professions, the Bishop was not much 
to be depended on to maintain High doctrine. On one occa- 
sion there was an agitation got up by Mr. Golightly against the 
College at Cuddesdon, which the Bishop had originated, and 
which has always stood very high among institutions of that 
class. The present Canon Liddon was then Vice-Principal, and 
it was probably his teaching that caused the movement against 
the College. The Bishop stood firm, and the usual amount of 
remonstrances and counter-remonstrances ensued, without any 
apparent yielding to the storm. But, soon after, we find that 
Mr. Liddon resigned, as well as Mr. Pott, who was the Principal. 
Mr. Liddon’s resignation was brought about finally by finding 
it insisted on that he should not go further than the opinions 
of the Bishop and the Principal in his teaching concerning the 
Eucharist. On another occasion the Bishop exerted himself 
very much to save Mr. Maurice, who had certainly thrown doubt 
on the doctrine of eternal punishment, from being deprived of 
his Professorship at King’s College, London. In the Boyne 
Hill controversy, and on other occasions, we find him laying 
down with great particularity the peculiar doctrine, as he con- 
ceived it, of the English Establishment on the ordinance of 
confession and absolution. The language of the Anglican 
Prayer-Book is so explicit on the point of some kind of con- 
fession and absolution, that it is clear that nothing but the 
entirely anti-sacerdotal spirit of the Anglican body can account 
for the utter disise of the practice of confession in the Establish- 
ment from the days of Elizabeth to our own. It was always, 
according to the letter of the formularies, free to persons who 
wished it to “open theiz griefs” to a clergyman, and in the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick a form of absolution is 
given. Although the Ordination Service had been almost as 
carefully weeded of everything that bore witness to the doctrine 
of confession and of every thing that bore witness to the sacri- 
fice and the priestly office, as the Communion Service itself 
had been, still the words of our Lord to the Apostles 
about the forgiveness of sins were retained. Notwithstanding 
this, no one thought of going to confession, no one thought of 
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inviting others to go, tens of thousands of Anglican clergymen 
and scores of Anglican Bishops went to their graves without 
ever having acted on the powers which were, as far as words go, 
so solemnly conferred at the most sacred moment of their lives. 
We say that this, like the disuse of the Eucharistic vestments 
which are enjoined in the famous “ ornaments rubric,” is the most 
absolute condemnation of the claims of Anglicanism to anything 
of a Catholic character that can be conceived. It is not simply 
that the Catholic doctrine of the Sacrament of Penance and of 
the Sacrifice of the Eucharist are denied. Further than this, 
with clear traces left in the Prayer-Book for those who cling 
to these doctrines to take advantage of, the very existence of 
these traces was never practically recognized. 

Then came the time when the Oxford movement set people 
to hunt up the traces of Catholicism in the Prayer-Book, and 
these turned up among others. As for any doctrine about 
jurisdiction, about the limitation of the exercise of the power 
of absolution by other parts of the Catholic system, no one 
thought of these things. It was practically thought that a 
bishop might suspend a priest from preaching, and limit his 
free action in other ways, as of course it must be thought by 
those who have any idea at all of a Catholic episcopate, but as 
to his leave being necessary for the hearing of confessions and 
the giving of absolution, his authority was as much ignored by 
Dr. Pusey and others as if he had been the Pope. Thus the 
movement began, and it is most curious to watch the shifts 
of men like Bishop Wilberforce in their dealings with this 
question of confession, and we are sorry to add, it is curious 
also to watch the shifts of the men like Mr. Gresley, who were 
introducing the practice, in their explanations of what they 
were doing. 

As for Dr. Wilberforce, his biographer gives us a conversation, 
recorded by himself, which he had with Dr. Dollinger on this 
very point. He went to see Dr. Déollinger at Munich in 
September, 1853, and though he was at first taken for one of 
his Catholic brothers, Dr. Déllinger received him very kindly 
after the mistake was explained. 


He said that he hardly knew what to say as to the relative morals of 
Protestant and Romanist Germany. More drinking in Protestant, but, 
perhaps from other causes, more licentiousness as to illicit intercourse 
here. [We should like to have Dr. Doéllinger’s version of the 
conversation on this point.] Strong on the advantage of confession. 
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Only tended to deaden consciences when used improperly. . . . The 
Germans religious naturally ; not above one Catholic woman in ten who 
does not confess. The voués and unbelievers do not till a death bed 
frightens them, though all careless men, before marriage, or a son’s First 
Communion, &c., will confess. The way in which a faithful minister 
inculcates that no absolution is worth anything without contrition in the 
absolved, [here the Bishop did not quite understand Dr. Dollinger, if he 
was speaking in strict theological language] and that contrition will not 
be given to those who have wilfully sinned against grace, [another 
instance of the Bishop’s imperfect comprehension of what he was 
listening to, for he makes Dr. Déllinger talk nonsense] prevents, in 
Dr. Déllinger’s opinion, danger of their allowing themselves to sin, 
from a trust in final confession and absolution. 


It is quite clear that in this conversation the Bishop had an 
opportunity of hearing some common sense about the effect of 
confession, quite enough to answer the absurd Protestant 
opinion about the “deadening” effects on the conscience of 
approaching a sacrament in the only way that that sacrament can 
be approached—considering that its very institution requires 
that the priest should know the state of the soul before him, and 
be able to discriminate between sins that are to be absolved and 
sins to which absolution is to be refused—that is, after exami- 
nation, and the eliciting of acts of sorrow. According to this 
ridiculous opinion—we do not know whether Dr. Wilberforce 
was the person who invented it or not, but he certainly did a 
good deal in his life-time to propagate it—people whose 
conscience is so tender that they detest great sins, and find it 
easy to be contrite, may absolve themselves, but people who 
have hard dead consciences must go to “open their griefs” to 
the clergyman—whereas, in truth, it is tenderness of conscience 
that fits people for absolution, and deadness of conscience that 
unfits them for absolution, unless they can be softened. Besides 
all other difficulties, the sinner must make up his mind whether 
he is or is not quite bad enough to be absolved. It is quite 
obvious that a preacher ought to exhort him to think himself 
not bad enough. “ Beware, my brethren,” he ought to say, “of 
this dangerous state of mind, in which you may perhaps come 
to think that your case is so very bad that you ought to apply 
to your souls that last and most perilous remedy of which our 
Lord spoke when He said to the Apostles,‘As My Father hath 
sent Me, so I also send you. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.’ Our own pure Church 
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has inserted these words in her Ordination Service, but you are not 
to suppose that she intends you to understand them as allowing 
her ministers to help you to examine your consciences and to 
enlighten you as to your sins. You must remember also that 
it is said elsewhere in the Gospel—though not by our Lord— 
‘who can forgive sins but God alone ?’ Beware, then, of thinking 
that our Lord meant you to practise Confession and to receive 
absolution constantly—I mean, of course, private Confession and 
absolution. To confess your sins twice a day in general is very 
good—to do the same once a month in private is what you should 
beware of! A most dangerous remedy, my brethren! It is not 
a healing bath, a draught of life-giving efficacy, restoring vigour 
and bloom to the soul; it is like a surgical operation, which 
you may undergo once or even twice in your lives, to save you 
from instant death, but which mutilates you for ever, leaving you 
but half yourselves. If you will take my advice, you will never 
avail yourselves of it, but if you are to be so foolish as to think 
that your souls are sick enough to have their sins forgiven by 
virtue of the power of the Holy Ghost and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, let me hope that this remedy, devised by the love of our 
Lord, and so solemnly instituted on His first meeting with His 
Apostles after His Resurrection, may not do you too much 
harm.” According to this, about the most ridiculous theory 
that was ever broached on the subject, the benefit of absolution 
becomes a snare and a mischief if it is taken too often, or on 
any but exceptional occasions—a statement which reminds us of 
the celebrated account of the doctrine of Anglicanism concerning 
good works, that a few of them do no harm, but there must not 
be too many. 

Nothing is thought or said by these people about the sacra- 
mental effect of absolution—the benefit seems to consist in the 
greater certainty or security of conscience which may follow upon 
the declaration of forgiveness by the clergyman. But surely, the 
more stress is laid on this, the more essential does it become 
that the clergyman should £vow the sins that are to be forgiven. 
In the system of Dr. Wilberforce and others—which may be 
called the “ official” Anglican system—what we call integrity of 
confession must be more important, if possible, than in the 
Catholic system. A well instructed Catholic who finds, for 
instance, that he has forgotten a sin in his confession, knows 
that he may consider it as forgiven along with the rest, on 
account of his dispositions when he received absolution, though, 
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if it requires confession on account of its gravity, he has to 
confess it the next time he goes to confession. But to a 
Protestant, whose chief view of the benefit of confession is that 
to have laid bare his conscience to another gives him a greater 
security that he is forgiven, it becomes a matter of tremendous 
scruple if he has omitted a sin, even inadvertently. Again, as to 
the sorrow for sin which is confessed. A Catholic knows that, 
if he has done his best, and even if his sorrow for sin has not 
been so altogether purely on account of God as to make it 
perfect contrition, still the Sacrament of Penance assures him of 
forgiveness, notwithstanding the imperfection of his sorrow. 
A Protestant who has no idea that the absolution is more than 
a declaration of pardon already gained, must necessarily find it 
more difficult to convince himself of the sufficiency of his sorrow. 
Thus, in the view of the Bishop of Oxford, when it comes to be 
analyzed, the necessity of examination of conscience and of 
perfect contrition fills a larger, because a more exclusive, space 
than it does in the Catholic system. Now it follows from this 
that anything which helps to the perfection of the examination 
and of the sorrow is most important. But it is exactly this to 
which two things most of all help, both of which are denounced 
by men of this school with a vehemence worthy of the most 
rabid Protestants, of the men who consider any priestly 
intervention as a simple device of the devil, fraught with 
inevitable and deliberate impurity. These two things are—the 
assistance of the priest, if required, in the examination and 
enlightenment of conscience, and in the rousing of sorrow by 
the suggestion of the motives of contrition—and the frequent 
use of the whole process of which the reception of the sacrament 
consists, including alike the acts of the penitent and the action 
of the confessor. 

Men like Dr. Wilberforce know nothing of the practical use 
of the confessional. Just as certain Protestants settle for them- 
selves that all adoration of images must be idolatrous, that 
all belief in the adorable Sacrifice of the Altar is a device for 
the enrichment of the clergy, that all honour to the Saints or 
our Lady hides God from the soul, and that all mistaken 
quotations in writers in uncritical centuries are deliberate 
forgeries, so do the men of whom we speak talk of the practice 
of confession as debauching the soul, of direction as a deadening 
of conscience, and of a question asked in the confessional to 
help a struggling sinner to lay bare his sin, as a wanton sugges- 
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tion of impurity. The whole language about the “emasculation 
of the conscience,” and the like, of which these men are so 
fond, is not only false, it is simple claptrap, used without the 
slightest knowledge of the subject-matter. ‘The purity of our 
wives and daughters!” such is the nonsense which we find 
even in public and official documents in the volume before us. 
Husbands and sons, of course, have no dangers to their purity, 
or perhaps it is not equally important in the eyes of God that a 
male soul should be guarded from impurity as a female. If people 
are in danger of having their souls contaminated by being pru- 
dently helped to examine their conscience, then the purest con- 
sciences of all must be those which are never examined at all. And 
further we are bound to say, that the people who ought to know 
better are sometimes to be found to use, not this particular 
language, but language which is only consistent with a very 
inadequate view of the doctrine of the sacrament. Thus for 
instance, Dr. Pusey, in defending himself to the Bishop, evidently 
means to give him to understand that in many cases his 
object in hearing confessions is to keep people from becoming 
Catholics, as if confession had anything to do with controversial 
difficulties. Again, he gives the Bishop to understand that he 
does not lead people to habitual confession—as if that were 
a confessedly wrong practice. His line of defence is that people 
come to him and force him to hear their confessions, and thus 
he keeps them from Rome. 

Again, Mr. Gresley, in the Boyne Hill business, capitulates 
to the Bishop most entirely. It was before his appointment, to 
which objection was raised on the ground of confession. A paper 
was drawn up by a Mr. Skinner on the subject of confession, and 
submitted to the Bishop as embodying the views by which 
Mr. Gresley was ready to stand or fall. The Bishop altered 
it in the most determined way. It is given by his son and 
biographer in its actual state, with the erasions and additions 
made by Dr. Wilberforce. A most instructive document it is, 
but no one can say that Dr. Wilberforce did not quite fairly 
force his own views into it. It contains, from his hand, such 
expressions as the following. “The provision of confession and 
absolution is not to be habitually exercised upon Christian 
people,” so far Mr. Skinner, and the Bishop adds, “and if so 
used tends to weaken the power of their conscience.” Again, 
Mr. Skinner writes: “ No persons who feel the need of it are 
to be forbidden it,” and the Bishop adds, “though it will often 
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be the true wisdom of the pastor to dissuade from and restrain 
its use.” Again, Mr. Skinner writes: “The ministers of Christ’s 
Church have no right to withhold it. They cannot withhold 
it without sin.” The Bishop draws his pen through the last 
sentence, and he adds: “But the object of the priest in receiv- 
ing them to it ought to be, not to lead them to practice it 
habitually, which greatly endangers their own conscience, but 
so to strengthen them that they may live peacefully and watch- 
fully with general confession and absolution :” that is, satisfied 
with the general public confession and absolution in the daily 
service. And he ends the paper with a bit of claptrap about 
“the priestcraft of medieval and modern Rome.” 

Now what did Mr. Gresley, the champion of the advanced 
party in the Establishment, the author of The Ordinance of 
Confession—who, as we are told by Mr. Wilberforce, in the 
course of the controversy, wrote a letter to the Zzmes “which 
appeared to justify habitual confession”—what did he say to 
this paper of the Bishop’s? He said that, according to his view, 
the only difference which existed between the Bishop and 
himself was that “I have come to think more of the benefit 
arising from confession, and he, from his responsible position 
has had his mind more directed to its popular abuse.” If this 
was not to pull down the flag, we do not know how a flag can 
be pulled down. And, as the biographer significantly adds, 
“This settled the question as to Mr. Gresley’s appointment.” 
That is, it was on the strength of this submission that the 
Bishop consented to his appointment at Boyne Hill. 

The views of Dr. Wilberforce on this subject will be found 
most clearly put forth in a letter to an unnamed lady, which is 
inserted in this volume at pp. 76—79. When we say most 
clearly, we mean as clearly as any rather hazy and inconsistent 
views admit of clear explanation. He does not seem in the least 
to understand the difference between the confession of sins and 
the confession of a sinful state, and this distinction will help the 
reader who is interested in the matter to apply a Catholic and 
Scriptural test to his theory. What is spoken of in the Gospel 
is the confession of sins, not simply the confession that we are 
sinners—the absolution of sins, not simply the absolution of 
sinners. Again, what cuts the Bishop’s theory off from the 
Catholic doctrine on the subject is the simple truth that, 
according to the Gospel law, grievous sins after baptism cannot 
be forgiven (to those who know the law) without confession, 
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which, when it can be made, is a matter of Divine precept. Now 
it is quite plain that a man like Mr. Gresley, who could agree to 
this paper which we have just quoted, cannot possibly be 
reckoned as holding the Catholic doctrine on the point at all. 
We do not understand how any Anglican can hold the doctrine 
of which we speak—for, by holding it, he would most assuredly 
condemn the Anglican Establishment, for three hundred years, 
as guilty of the most criminal unfaithfulness to truth in a matter 
of vital importance to the souls of men. Robert Isaac Wilber- 
force once said to a friend, that when he came to examine the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, he found there were but two alter- 
natives—the Real Presence and the Real Absence. In the same 
way it maybe said as to the doctrine of confession, there are 
in truth but two alternatives—it is either necessary in the case 
of mortal sin, or it is not. There cannot be a doubt as to the 
teaching of the Prayer-Book on this question—if it does not 
teach that confession is unnecessary, it teaches nothing at all. 
This is, and could not but be, the doctrine of the highest 
Anglicans. Dr. Pusey defends himself to the Bishop in this 
volume in these words: “Of the characteristics . . . of Roman 
confession, the two first points—(1) enforcing confession, and 
(2) enforcing its continuance—can have no place among us.” 
But Dr. Pusey here, as elsewhere, does not mind using words, 
about what he calls “Roman” things, which are somewhat 
misleading. The only enforcement of confession in the Catholic 
Church lies in the fact that it is taught to be necessary for the 
forgiveness of mortal sins. If Dr. Pusey taught his penitents 
that confession was necessary for them in the case of mortal 
sin, he had no right whatever to tell the Bishop of Oxford that 
he did not enforce confession. If he taught them, as his words 
imply, that confession was not necessary in the case of mortal 
sin, then he did not teach the Catholic doctrine. 

We may conclude our remarks on this subject, to which 
Mr. Reginald Wilberforce seems to attach a great importance 
in his Preface, as if his father had been misunderstood with 
regard to it, by two observations, one concerning the present 
race of Anglican confessors, the other concerning Samuel 
Wilberforce and his views on the matter. Would the present 
race of Anglican confessors, and of those who habitually frequent 
what they consider to be the “Sacrament of Penance,” adopt the 
views of Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of Oxford—for they do not 
really differ on this point—about the non-necessity of confession 
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in the case of mortal sin? What is the practical teaching, and 
the practical belief of confessors and penitents among Anglicans 
on this question? When we remember how very largely the 
Ritualists and High Churchmen borrow from Catholic authors 
in their teaching and practice concerning confession, we could 
hardly be surprised to find that on this point also of necessity 
they follow the teaching of the Church. But if they do, how 
do they excuse their own Establishment for keeping this vital 
point of doctrine hidden from its children? They already allow 
that it is an open question in the Establishment, whether there 
is such a thing as baptismal regeneration or not. They allow 
that, if it is tolerated to believe in the Real Presence, it is at 
least equally tolerated to believe and to teach the Real Absence 
in the Eucharist. Here then is another point of immense 
importance, as to which the Establishment leaves her clergy 
and people to think and act as they like. It is an open question 
whether people can absolve themselves or not. And yet this is 
one of the points in the Prayer-Book of which High Churchmen 
are most fond and proud—that it has preserved the commission 
to forgive sins in its Ordination Service, and that it gives a form 
of absolution in the Visitation Service for the Sick. It seems to 
us that in this matter, as in so many others, the more nearly 
people approach the Catholic doctrine or the Catholic practice, 
the more severe is the condemnation which they pronounce on 
what they call the “Church of England.” Catholics do not 
think so hardly of her as her own children are obliged to think. 
We see no harm in the communion tables in the middle of the 
church, and the communicants sitting round them, as was the 
custom before the reaction of Laud’s days—for, if our Lord’s 
Body is not there, why should not people sit? We see no harm 
in the Black Rubric, which explains that, if communicants 
now kneel, it is not in order to worship anything there present— 
for that rubric is only common sense, in the doctrine of the 
Real Absence. But to High Churchmen these things must 
arouse very severe feelings of condemnation, which imply, in 
truth, rash and uncharitable judgments. And in the same way 
as to the point of confession—if it is not necessary, we see no 
harm in its having been dropped. The shame and reproach is 
in the minds of those who believe the true doctrine on the point, 
and yet belong to a “Church” which does not teach it. 

And, in conclusion, one word also as to the language and 
teaching, on this point_of confession, of Samuel Wilberforce and 
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others like him. We do not question that his doctririe is more 
or less the doctrine of the Establishment, though the confusion 
between the confession of sins and the confession that we are 
sinners is perhaps rather to be credited to the Bishop and others 
than to the Establishment or the Prayer-Book. But for one 
notable and prominent feature in the language of Dr.Wilberforce 
on the point, we cannot but say that the Establishment is not 
responsible. Nowhere, as we believe, in the Anglican formu- 
laries or tests is there anything which can be considered as 
authorizing the ignorant and calumnious assertions of which the 
Bishop is so fond, about the deadening and depraving of the 
conscience by the use of confession. Thousands of Anglicans 
know well enough that all that language is so much clap-trap. 
And if it is clap-trap, it is very dirty clap-trap indeed. When 
it is put forward by Dr. Wilberforce as the teaching of the 
“Church of England,” it is so put forward, as we think, without 
any warrant. What can be said against the Establishment, on 
the score of confession, is what has been already implied above 
—namely, that it has taken on itself the responsibility of deny- 
ing the necessity of confession. It has nowhere declared it in 
any case at all to be hurtful to the soul. Dr. Wilberforce is 
shown, in many places in this volume, to have had a truly 
unsavoury imagination as to Catholic doctrines and practices. 
And not the least convincing proof of this quality of his imagi- 
nation are the passages in which he indulges, with so much 
genial satisfaction, in that abuse of the practice of confession 
to which we have now referred. 
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THE passage between Hong Kong and Manila is always 
more or less rough from the heavy sea, and I remember 
being much struck when making this passage in the steamer 
Esmeralda, in May, 1879, by the sudden change to complete 
tranquillity and overpowering heat which awaited our entry into 
the large Bay of Manila. 

Outside, though the heat from the sun was great, there was 
a certain freshness in the breeze suggestive of the open sea, but 
once inside, we steamed into a dead calm. The distant shores 
were seen through a hazy atmosphere, apparently heavy from 
heat, and the senses became steeped in a delicious sensation of 
shelter and repose, the dolce far niente of the tropics. While 
enjoying the influence of this impression, the captain was good 
enough to show me a chart of the bay, in which a brief descrip- 
tion was recorded against Manila: “This city was entirely 
destroyed by earthquake in 1863.” In spite of its attractiveness, 
the haven we were drawing near might prove something less 
than ¢erra firma. And yet when, by my residence among them, 
I became acquainted with the life led in Manila by the inhabi- 
tants and colony of Europeans, so tranquil, free from excite- 
ment, and .in many senses pleasant, I remarked a general 
absence of any great degree of apprehension, in spite of the 
ruins which witnessed on all sides to the catastrophe of 1863, 
and others earlier and more remote. It is true that individuals 
were variously affected by dread of the slight shocks usually 
common enough, while others believed themselves possessed of 
some sense of a peculiar condition of the air when a shock 
was impending ; but the social life of the inhabitants generally 
was not characterized by any such disquietude as would seem 
so natural in their case. I account for this by the transitional 
condition of the European community, whose term of residence 
usually only lasts for a few years, while those unfortunate 
enough to have been once caught by these periodical visitations 
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have generally returned home long before another severe earth- 
quake becomes due. During my residence in Manila, for over 
a year, hardly a single shock was felt in the city or its suburbs. 
Probably the absence of small shocks was occasionally noted 
with secret apprehension, though the discussion of probabilities 
as to earthquakes is naturally not a favourite topic. 

Early last June I was unfortunately obliged to come to 
Europe on sick leave. The sad news of the late disastrous 
earthquakes reached Europe shortly after my arrival, and my 
knowledge of the country enabled me to realize painfully the 
extent of the calamity, even with the bare details given by 
telegram. Though I have experienced earthquakes in Chili and 
the West Indies, of some severity, their duration was confined 
to single shocks of some seconds, and while great damage was 
inflicted on life and property, the mental strain was far less than 
that sustained in Manila during a period that was described 
without exaggeration as “eight days of terror.” 

I have since collected the fullest information obtainable at 
this distance from a variety of sources; but by far the most 
important data are contained in the scientific observations sent 
me by Father Faura, the director of the Municipal Observatory 
at Manila, who being a pupil of the late Father Secchi of Rome, 
and himself taking keen interest in science, chiefly in relation to 
storms and earthquakes, is particularly fitted for his present 
post. The Observatory has only recently been furnished with 
seismographical instruments. Father Faura’s is therefore the 
first scientific account of earthquakes in the Philippines, and is of 
unusual interest. In fact, the accounts of the recent earthquakes 
are singularly complete; numerous and graphic descriptions 
having been given by eye-witnesses and sufferers, as the shocks 
were experienced and described both by land and sea. The 
disturbances being prolonged over several days, also afforded 
ample opportunities for scientific observation. 

As it is my object to utilize the materials which my con- 
nection with Manila has enabled me to obtain, by giving a 
reliable account of the July earthquakes, I shall frequently 
quote literally from authentic sources, the Spanish press, &c., 
though for the sake of clearness it will often be desirable to 
transfer and divide the different descriptions, in order to give a 
consecutive relation of the late events. A short preliminary 
account of the volcanic systems of Luzon, the seat of the late 
earthquakes, may prove a useful introduction. 
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Don José Centeno y Gracia, Inspector General of Mines for 
the Philippine Government, in a work entitled Memoria Geolo- 
gico Minera de las Islas Filipinas, observes— 


That volcanic action in the Philippine Archipelago is not displayed 
in an arbitrary or irregular manner, but, on the contrary, is exercised by 
defined lines almost parallel to each other, whose direction may be 
fixed as from N.N.W. to S.S.E., thus showing two parallel systems, 
which, to distinguish from each other, we will call the system of Taal 
and that of Mayon, being the names of the two volcanoes of the greatest 
and most frequent activity in the two systems. 


The first, viz., the system of Taal, commences in the north 
of Luzon, and after traversing the greater part of the island, 
including in its course the active volcano of Taal, is lost in the 
Sea of Mindora, to re-appear in other islands of the archipelago. 
The second system, of Mayon, is situated to the east of the first, 
and is represented by the magnificent active volcano of Mayon, 
of 8,000 feet altitude, and although parallel to the first system, 
does not extend further to the north than the extinct volcano 
of Isero in the province of South Camarines, in Luzon, but 
traverses the southern portion of the island, and includes the 
active volcano of Bulasan in the extreme southern point of 
Luzon ; it appears again in other islands, especially in the large 
island of Mindanoa. Sefior Centeno observes that these two 
distinctly parallel lines, separated in Luzon by a distance of 
about 120 miles, after leaving that island approach each other, 
and in Mindanoa lie only 64 miles apart, joining each other, 
according to his opinion, in the southern group of the Mollucas. 

The present earthquakes extended a little farther than 
Vigan in the north, to Tayabas in the south, being in the line 
of the system’ of Taal, which volcano showed considerable and 
unusual activity during the disturbances. The volcano of Mayon, 
on the contrary, was reported as being in its normal condition, 
emitting no more than its usual amount of smoke, although the 
volcano of Bulusan (in the system of Mayon, and far to the 
southward of it, which seldom shows signs of activity) had 
recommenced to throw up smoke. 

This would appear to corroborate Sefior Centeno’s theory that 
the two systems are distinct in Luzon, but join each other far 
to the southward, and that the action of the late earthquakes 
was confined to the system of Taal, extending to the point 
where the two systems united in the south, and penetrating on 
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its return to the north along the system of Mayon as far only as 
Bulusan, without reaching so far north as Mayon. 

Manila, the capital of the Philippine Islands, is situated in 
Luzon, the principal island of the group. It lies below the level 
of the sea, being thus apparently a helpless victim in case of 
a tidal wave; but the wide and almost land-locked Bay of 
Manila has hitherto served as a complete protection in this 
respect, no tidal wave having ever threatened the city. Another 
source of apprehension exists in the Laguna de Bay, a large 
and curious lake situated but a short distance from Manila. 
This lake, which is reputed to be above the level of the sea, 
measures about a hundred and twenty nautical miles in circum- 
ference, and is navigable for small vessels. Being subject to 
sudden rises, it frequently submerges the surrounding land for 
three and four moaths at a time, usually during the harvest 
season, when much damage is done. This district abounds in 
mineral springs, mostly thermal, and is volcanic in its character ; 
a dormant volcano, Mount Banajao (of which the last eruption 
took place in 1830), in this neighbourhood can be seen from 
Manila. The river Pasig communicates with the lake. 

The old fortified city of Manila consists, inside the walls, of 
many solid churches, convents, and public buildings, more or 
less in old Spanish style, also numerous ruins which date from 
the several great earthquakes of 1645, 1796, 1824, and 1863; 
and a few more recent buildings, such as the cathedral, which, 
destroyed in 1863, was rebuilt and finished in December, 1879, 
only six months previous to the late disasters! Few foreigners 
reside within the walls, their favourite residences being in the 
different large suburbs. Of these San Miguel, which contains 
many good and picturesque houses on the banks of the river 
Pasig, and where the Governor's palace is situated, is considered 
the most fashionable. Attempts have been made in nearly all 
new houses to attain greater stability, but these have not been 
successfully combined with a style suitable to the climate. Zinc 
and iron roofs, which are looked on as a sort of specific against 
danger from earthquakes, being quite unsuitable in this respect, 
as the tropical sun, blazing down on the bright surface, makes 
a house almost intolerable from heat during the day; nor have 
Manila architects discovered any method of obviating this great 
drawback. 

So early as May and June last, symptoms of disturbance in 
the northern portion of Luzon preceded the great earthquakes. 
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“The centre of seismic oscillation, according to different indi- 
cations received, appeared,” says Father Faura, “to coincide 
with a volcano, for some time extinct, situated between Lepanto 
and Abra, in the central range of Luzon, in latitude 16° 22’, 
longitude 127 E. of the Observatory of San Fernando. The 
movements, at first feeble and infrequent, became stronger in 
June, with a uniform direction from north to south, and extended 
over a wide area.” The surface eventually affected was calcu- 
lated at 1,800 square leguas (about 5,400 square miles), with a 
width of 25 leguas, or about 75 miles. Shocks were experienced 
in the provinces affected down to the 5th of July, when they 
ceased ; but none were noticed in Manila until the 14th, when 
at 12.33 p.m., being threatened with a storm from the N.E., 
indicated by an extraordinary fall of the barometer, the first 
shock was experienced in Manila. In this Father Faura 
observed that two centres of oscillation were combined, one in 
the second quadrant, from which the pendulum of the horizontal 
seismometer began to oscillate, and the other centre from the 
third quadrant, where the oscillation of the first movement 
terminated. The amplitude of total oscillation reached 5° 25’. 
The first impulse was in direction from S.E. to N.W. The 
index of the vertical seismometer departed four millimetres 
from its position. After the first movement two more shocks 
were experienced in the space of an hour and a half. 

No movements were perceptible at the Observatory on either 
the 15th or 16th of July, but two slight shocks occurred on the 
17th, which are elsewhere described as “recurrent,” and as 
“trepidations ;” these were followed by innumerable little 
shocks, with intervals of calm and decreasing intensity: no 
special danger was anticipated. The first shock on the 14th 
brought down some buildings, probably those already shaken 
by former earthquakes. The shocks became gradually more 
severe in their character, and the Jesuit Fathers at the Obser- 
vatory remarked “a strange appearance of the sky on the 18th, 
the wind being from the third quarter, but steady ; barometer 
rising, temperature moderate, evaporation 6°1 millimetres.” 

This was the morning of the first terrible earthquake, and 
at 12.40, mid-day, “a terrific upheaval came, doing fearful 
damage.” The visitation was described as “one of those 
phenomena of great intensity whose terrific and legendary 
memory has been handed down in Manila from generation to 
generation ever since the days of Legaspi. An indescribable 
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terror possessed even the bravest inhabitants at the extraordinary 
oscillations which lasted during those eternal seventy seconds.” 

The 18th fell on a Sunday. The men were therefore at 
home with their families, and enabled to assist and protect 
them as far as possible. Again, “providentially there were 
some premonitory shocks, which frightened people out of their 
houses, and in all human probability saved them from being 
buried under the ruins of their homes.” The shock which was 
of extreme severity “resulted in reducing a great part of the 
city to ruin, and caused universal terror and consternation. 
Had it occurred during the night, thousands would have been 
buried in the ruins; or in the evening, when the houses were all 
lighted (kerosene oil being in general use), the conflagration 
must have been fearful to contemplate.” 

“No one can attempt to describe the horrors of the up- 
heaval ; it has to be felt to be appreciated. The earth, swaying 
from side to side and up and down, made one think the end 
of the world had come.” From the provinces news came that 
in Tazabas the oscillations continued for two minutes thirty 
seconds ; in Santa Cruz de la Laguna for more than a minute: 
Government houses, the church, convent, telegraph office—in- 
deed, the entire province, are described as forming “a single 
mass of ruins.” In almost every province, so far as telegraphic 
news was obtainable—news which was necessarily brief and 
sometimes imperfect—the collapse of the principal buildings 
was reported. “A phenomenon of awful character presented 
itself in the province of Infanta, causing immense fissures in the 
earth, the surface of which became elevated in certain portions 
and depressed in others, occasioning a total destruction of 
dwelling houses, fisheries, and wharves. Eruptions of water 
and sand also took place, which covered the fields and destroyed 
the harvest. The earth opened in several places, and jets of 
boiling water and showers of ashes were ejected from the 
fissures.” The earthquake was reported as most destructive in 
Western Luzon: “Several persons perished. The ground was 
split and rent into deep and extensive fissures in many places.” 
It is said that dead fish appeared in the bay. 

In Manila itself the first terrible shocks were felt “with a 
violence that left no doubt of the intensity of the visitation.” 

The inmates were sitting at table in many of the houses, and imme- 


diately ran for places of security, and those in the streets were filled 
with confusion. Some ran without a fixed direction; others fell on 
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their knees, uttering fearful cries. The sight presented by the city was 
frightful in the extreme : for seventy mortal seconds it was in oscillation, 
and the inclinations threatened to raze the creaking edifices to the 
ground, while the noise of falling buildings increased the general panic. 
It is impossible to estimate the duration of such a minute and a quarter, 
unless by living during that time between life and death, expecting each 
moment to sink into eternity. It is a space of time that if spent in 
pleasure would be but a fleeting moment, while it represents a century 
in the history of our disasters. Our spirits have aged ten years in this 
short space of time. 


The earthquake took place about low tide, and it was 
observed from the steamer Pasig that the water rose three feet 
and a half, the distance being judged by the water-line against 
the pillars of the Puente de Espajia (a bridge over the River 
Pasig), and immediately fell to its former level. The Director 
of the Observatory, Father Faura, gives the following observa- 
tions : 


It was on the 18th, at 12.40 p.m., when the great earthquake of 
oscillation, trepidation, and that called rotatory motion, occurred. Its 
duration was 1 min. 10 sec. It is impossible to give all the movements 
of the pendulum [of the seismometer] on account of their number and 
variety. We shall therefore confine ourselves to giving the principal 
directions with their amplitudes. (1). Maximum oscillation from E. 5° S. 
to W. 5° N., amplitude of the greatest oscillation in this direction, 22°, 

_ or by the earthwave 11° to E. and 11° to W. (2). Maximum oscillation 
from S.E. to N.E. true; amplitude 19°, but with the difference that the 
inclination was greater towards the S.W., 10° 10’ being reached against 
8° 50’ towards the N.E. (3). Maximum oscillation from N. 4° W. to 
S. 4° E.; amplitude of the oscillation in this direction 16°. It is also 
seen that the inclination is greater towards the S., being 9° against 7° 
towards the N.; the impulse thus appears to be from N.toS. The 
index of the vertical seismometer separated itself thirty-four millimetres 
from its position. 


It will be seen from the above that Father Faura remarks 
on the impossibility of giving all the movements of the pen- 
dulum, on account of their number and variety ; but a most 
striking idea of the violence of these movements, as also of their 
multiform variety, has been obtained from the impressions of 
the principal shocks traced by the pendulum, which were litho- 
graphed under Father Faura’s supervision, being transferred 
with the greatest fidelity from the lycopodium on which they 
were impressed. Father Faura prefaces his observations by an 
explanatory description of the instruments from which they 
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were obtained, and by which the diagrams representing the 
undulations were traced. “The object of both apparati,” he 
explains, “are (1) to discover the direction of the first horizontal 
undulations ; (2) to ascertain the general direction of the hori- 
zontal undulations ; (3) to determine the greatest amplitude of 
the greatest vertical undulation by means of the vertical seis- 
mometer ; (4) to obtain by the combination of the above results 
the importance and direction of the oblique undulations.” 

The Oceania, a Manila paper, remarks that the duration of 
this earthquake “was double that of the earthquake of 1863, 
which counted so many victims, while the oscillations were not 
less in their extent,” and accounts for the effects not having 
been more disastrous by the fact that there was no such “ fright- 
ful saccade and rotatory movement” as that which terminated 
the great earthquake of 1863. 

A marine correspondent, Captain Talbot, of the steamer 
Esmeralda, gives the following graphic and interesting account 
of the earthquake as observed from the river, where the 
Esmeralda was lying at the time of the shock. The river being 
narrow, and the vessel alongside the wharf, he had an excellent 
post of observation. 


July 18, Manila. I had scarcely finished writing my diary this 
morning, when I felt a great shock, and heard a hissing noise as though 
some steamer was blowing off a great pressure of steam. Feeling our 
ship at the same time careening and bumping as if she was on a reef in 
a heavy sea-way, being down below in the mess room at the time, I did 
not know what was the matter, but supposed that some other steamer 
had collided with us. I immediately rushed on deck, and saw to my 
surprise that every ship in the harbour was in the same condition as 
ourselves. I immediately surmised that an earthquake was the cause 
of all the commotion, and so it eventually proved. The water in the 
river was actually boiling and seething as if under some chemical pro- 
cess, as if, for instance, some tons of carbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid had suddenly become infused into it. The steamers and craft of 
all descriptions lying in the harbour were swaying about in all directions ; 
the houses, go-downs (warehouses), churches, cathedral, and all the 
public buildings on shore, were swaying to and fro as if they had 
suddenly got out to sea. ‘The inhabitants came trembling out of their 
houses in all directions and in all fashions, falling down on their knees 
and faces in the middle of the street, and calling on all the Saints in 
Heaven to save them. It was a very deplorable sight to see the poor 
women clinging to their children, and their children to them, some 
fainting right out through fear and horror. The Spanish women were 
by far the worst. I saw a great many of them, almost dead with terror, 
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being taken on board the Spanish steamers lying alongside the quay. 
It was without doubt a great shock to their nervous system, and some 
of them will no doubt take some time to recover from it, especially 
those that have lost their relations or their property. The roofs of a 
great number of houses toppled down into the street, no doubt inflicting 
great personal injury upon the people beneath them, although I myself 
saw nobody hurt; nevertheless, I have heard from other sources that 
there has been quite a number of lives lost. Very few houses have 
escaped damage in one way or the other; many houses which look very 
well outside are perfect wrecks within. The earthquake occurred at a 
little before 1 p.m., and when I went on shore this afternoon to gain 
some little knowledge of the injury caused, I noticed that all the 
clocks had been stopped by it. When on shore I felt two slight shocks 
of an earthquake, one at 3.30 p.m., and another at 4.15 p.m. The 
natives on each occasion came trooping out of their houses into the 
street, but there was very little noise; they came out very quietly and 
knelt down in the middle of the street, with their children nestling about 
them, and when it was all over they went in again ‘as quietly as they 
came out. 

It will easily be understood that exaggerated rumours of 
loss of life were prevalent, indeed to witnesses of such disasters 
so small a loss of life as really occurred must seem almost 
incredible. 

“A drive through the streets on Sunday revealed the dire 
distress in which the poor people lay, and the terrible havoc 
occasioned by the frequent shocks of earthquake, or tremblings 
as they seem, have been described in the earlier parts of the 
visitation. Private houses and public buildings on either side 
were seen a mass of ruins. Others were more or less shaken; 
roofless houses were to be counted by the dozen.” 

The China Mail, from which the above is taken, goes on to 
say that rents were visible in the walls of buildings, streets were 
blocked by dééris, goods buried under the ruins of warehouses, 
“and likely to be rendered unmarketable should an unwelcome 
shower follow.” At every subterranean rumble the people 
rushed into the streets or open spaces to avoid the falling walls 
and timbers. Many of those thus rushing about bore the marks 
of injuries received. Manila gradually became deserted, all the 
inhabitants betaking themselves to the open country, and seeking 
shelter in the nipa huts of the natives, whose light construction 
of bamboo and mats at least afforded safe shelter to the poor 
people who, bereft of their homes, were “half demented with 
fright and the terrible strain on their nerves.” The new Cathe- 
dral was grievously damaged, as well as several other churches, 
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also the Governor’s palace and Admiral’s residence. The Euro- 
peans were reduced to living in sampans or small flat-bottomed 
boats in the river. One only of their number, a Mr. Parker, 
was injured seriously; it was at first thought fatally. An 
English lady had also a most narrow escape. On feeling the 
first shock she sought to escape from her room, but the door 
was partially wedged by the jar, and she had great difficulty in 
forcing it open. Immediately on her leaving the room the 
ceiling fell in. 

My nerves are somewhat shaken (writes a gentleman to a friend) by 
the horrible events of last week; such a period I hope never to see 
again. It is beyond all imagination, and the most wretched state one 
can live in, as-nobody knows what is going to occur next. On the 
morning of the 18th we sat down to table at about 12.30 p.m. At 12.40 
the house was shaken upwards suddenly, and began to roll about, when 
of course we tried to get out. You may imagine how it was when I 
tell you that I found it impossible to keep on a chair; when I tried to 
get to the stairs they were swinging from side to side like a rope, ban- 
nisters and all. I took about six steps at once, and then tumbled down 
the rest, and finally hung on to a pole supporting the roof, and then 
ran for the gate as the others did. The sights and noise outside were 
horrible in the extreme. Every house swinging, and the earth going 
in regular waves, rendering it almost impossible to stand, and houses 
and chimneys tumbling down on all sides. This lasted seventy seconds 
without ceasing once, and every now and then an upward shock would 
come and almost send you clean off your feet. My great fear was the 
earth giving way or opening. 


A few minutes after the earthquake the Governor-General, 
Primo de Rivero, accompanied by some doctors, went out into 
the streets seeking to render all possible assistance to any 
sufferers, as well as to endeavour to restore some degree of 
calm to the panic-stricken inhabitants. Soon afterwards some 
of the authorities met on the ground-floor of the Municipal 
Offices, when the Governor gave orders that certain prudential 
measures should be enforced; amongst others carriages were 
ordered to proceed at a foot’s pace, in view of the alarming state 
to which many buildings were reduced. 

A telegram was also sent to the mother country, the cable 
so lately laid connecting Manila with Hong-Kong adding by 
its constant information to the tragic interest felt in the succes- 
sive disasters in all parts of the world. 

The Governor slept that night in one of the theatres. He 
showed in his person throughout a most trying period the 
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presence of mind and intrepidity which such an occasion 
demands. 

To enter into more than the most general details respecting 
injury to buildings and property would be impossible, for it is 
within bounds to say that every house was so strained as to 
make its stability questionable, hence the exodus to the country 
and the shipping. “There is not a single high house occupied 
to-day ; all Manila is in the streets or in mat huts. The Tanduay 
Barracks are in a state of ruin; the men passed the night in the 
Escolta [a street], and to-day have encamped in the rice fields.” 
The tower of St. Augustine (a church which had survived all 
former earthquakes) fell in. This edifice, justly celebrated for 
its admirable architecture, was built by the nephew of the 
architect of the Escorial, when exiled for the crime of man- 
slaughter. In many cases the authorities had to force an 
entrance to houses in the Chinese quarter, the inmates persisting 
in remaining for fear of being robbed of their property, though 
“looting did not take place to the extent that usually character- 
izes a fire, or any similar great catastrophe.” 

The history of Manila earthquakes shows that the immediate 
repetition of great shocks was unusual ; still keen anxiety was 
felt that the two volcanoes, Taal and Maquiling, showed no 
signs of eruptions corresponding to such a terrible shock: there- 
fore when on Tuesday morning Taal broke out into “consider- 
able eruption,” a proportionate relief was felt, “though,” says 
Father Faura, “the science of geology has not attained any 
theory free from objection respecting this class of phenomena 
and the relations between volcanoes and earthquakes,” popular 
opinion considers volcanic eruptions as a sort of safety-valve to 
the earth, and confidence was so far restored that people came 
down to town again, “taking their office books on cargo boats 
and working there.” 

A return to Captain Talbot’s journal will carry the account 
down to the second terrible earthquake. He writes on Monday, 
July 19: 

Earthquakes have been felt almost every two or three hours ever 
since (the first great one). The weather has been exceedingly close all 
day, but towards evening a nice breeze sprung up, and it now looks very 


much like rain. 

Tuesday, July 20.—Whilst lying on the skylight on deck last night, 
I distinctly felt the shock of two earthquakes, one at 8.30 p.m., and 
another at 10 p.m. ; they were also felt on shore very slightly. We are 
now lying in Manila Bay ; we came out of the river this morning. 
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Wednesday, July 21.—We are now at sea, and bound for Hong 
Kong, having left Manila at 4.30 p.m. About half an hour before, that 
is to say, about 4 p.m., we felt the shock of a great earthquake. The 
vibration of the vessel was very similar to that of bumping on the ground. 
The ship being at anchor in the bay at the time, we could not see 
distinctly the effect it had upon the town; but the Cathedral spire and 
several other conspicuous buildings were seen to topple and fall in one 
inglorious pile with a terrific crash, clouds of dust covering the whole 
town in a few seconds afterwards, and obscuring the view of everything. 
The water bubbled and boiled up noisily all round the Zsmera/da, the 
vessel tossed as in a heavy gale. The wreck of a large vessel, of which 
you could only see the three lower masts, was lifted bodily up during 
the concussion and thrown out of the water, one of her iron masts being 
seen to give way; but the most remarkable thing is, that part of her 
hull is now to be seen, which suggests the fact that there must be less 
water in the bay than previously. 


The raising of this vessel had been given up as an impossi- 
bility. The sensation, both on board ship and on shore, is 
described as “a fierce, tremendous strain on the nerves: the 
feeling engendered by the repeated shocks was that of being 
suddenly connected with a strongly charged galvanic battery.” 

The account of the second earthquake, as seen by the 
departing steamer, gives a tragical impression of the condition 
of the unfortunate inhabitants, and the writer must have carried 
away the most painful apprehensions as to the extent of the 
loss of life and property. Captain Talbot and his officers spoke 
afterwards “with no little concern of the shattered state of their 
nervous systems, their sleepless nights, and unhappy recol- 
lections of the experience” following on the first earthquake, 
during which business was only transacted by fits and starts, 
while “how the Esmeralda got discharged and loaded for her 
return trip was more than any one could tell.” Painful as this 
description shows the condition of the inhabitants to have been 
after the shock of Sunday, their state of mind after the second 
shock became one of anguish and indescribable dismay. The 
heading of an article in the Oceania, “ Protect us, O God!” was 
a true expression of the agonized apprehension by which the 
whole population was possessed. 

By this shock not a single public edifice was spared. The 
Guadaloupe convent chapel, situated about five miles from 
Manila, a building of the utmost strength, built on a solid 
rock, and regarded as impregnable to earthquakes from having 
survived all previous shocks for three centuries, was destroyed. 
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“Houses were thrown down,” and the European residents took 
up their abode in the shipping in the harbour. 


The work of ruin begun last Sunday [writes a correspondent from 
Manila] culminated on Tuesday in a second earthquake. During the 
time, less than a minute, the shock lasted it seemed that the whole city 
must succumb. Three great upheaving waves followed one on another 
in rapid succession, producing an awful crash whilst they lasted, and 
leaving the helpless remnant of the population, who remain in the 
shattered streets, reduced to the verge of idiotcy with terror. The 
emptiness of the city alone saved us from a second long record of 
deaths. The river and the water of the bay showed the same alarming 
appearance as on Sunday, the upheaval of the earth affecting the ships 
like the bursting of a storm. 


An extract from the observations made by Father Faura 
will confirm the fact of the magnitude of this second catas- 
trophe. 


From the time of the earthquake of the 18th, until the 2oth, at 
3 p.m., at which time we experienced a very strong repetition, an 
uninterrupted series of small shocks was felt, which indicated that we 
were still under the influence of the phenomenon. In this first repetition 
we only experienced movements of oscillation and trepidation, but 
these were of extraordinary violence. The oscillation of the pendulum 
was from S.E. 15 E. to N.W.15 W. The amplitude described an arc 
of 12° 30’, but with this peculiarity, that this did not consist of a perfect 
oscillation, but three semi-oscillations, by which the force of the shock 
is plainly shown. On returning to its first point of departure, the 
pendulum received a new impulse, which not only destroyed the 
acquired velocity of its descent, but obliged it to ascend a second and 
third time to almost the same height attained by its first impulse. 

The three above-mentioned convulsions, joined to the vertical 
undulations, which reached 24 millimetres, being taken into account, 
the only matter of astonishment is that many more buildings were not 
thrown down. 

The pendulum continued oscillating during the whole of the 
evening from N.E. to S.W. 


Respecting this shock, a private letter previously quoted, 
continues— 


At about 3.30, however, a severe shock came on. This pretty well 
scared everybody, and people got away from town as quickly as they 
could. I dined at the club in the evening, as everybody did, having 
had their glass, &c., broken, and Chinese cooks refused to work. At 
dinner-time we had a slight shock. Some men ran out, but most stuck 
to their seats. Afterwards everybody sat down below, as it was the 
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safest place. At 10.45 another severe shock came, which did an 
immense deal of damage. The lamp in the billiard-room having fallen 
down, and the petroleum alight floating on the ground, there was great 
excitement in extinguishing it. Then the fire got under the flooring, 
and we had to tear that up to put it out. After this we sat down in the 
compound outside, every fellow being afraid to go to his own house to 
sleep. 

At 10.40 p.m. [writes Father Faura] a very severe repetition took 
place, which, although of great violence, presented peculiarities distinct 
from those preceding. In these the strongest focus of seismic radiation 
was in the second quadrant ; in this latter, though beginning in the E., 
its intensity was much less than before, and the focus in the first 
quadrant continued with the same and even greater violence. The 
oscillation from E: to W. true, had an amplitude of 10° 5’ to the East 
and 5° to the West, while in the direction from N.E. to S.W. it com- 
prises an arc of 17°, or 9 to S.W. and 8° to N.E. The vertical seismo- 
meter marking 28 millimetres. Vibrations continued, but decreasing in 
frequency, and above all in intensity. 


The night of July 20th was one of terror and dismay. A 
movement of the earth described as “palpitation” continued, 
while a menaced flooding from the Laguna already described 
added to the general apprehensions. The rainy season, which 
was approaching, declared itself in a violent downpour of rain 
locally known as a “colla.” The pleurometre gave 311°‘0 milli- 
metres in twenty-four hours. Manila became inundated, and 
the suburbs were traversed in boats. Next day and the 
following days the troops were employed in demolishing ruinous 
houses, &c. ; salutes were forbidden to be fired from the batteries 
lest the reports should bring down any of the damaged build- 
ings, and the sale and use of petroleum was prohibited. A 
regulation was also passed “forbidding, under heavy penalties, 
the exacting of higher prices for labour and the necessaries of 
life than those ruling on July 17th, a rise of 107% being 
permitted on labour of an onerous kind. 

A telegram was received from the King of Spain expressive 
of sympathy. On the morning of July 22nd a Mass was 
celebrated in the open air by the venerable Archbishop of 
Manila, Fray Pedro Payo, in the Campo de Bagumbayan, in 
the presence of the Captain-General and other authorities, the 
religious orders, and many inhabitants, both rich and poor. 
Military bands played during the ceremony, which the particular 
circumstances rendered both touching and imposing. 

At 4 a.m. a shock occurred on the 25th, and further damage 
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was done, after which an impression gained ground that the 
disturbance was abating. Later on the Jesuit Fathers announced 
the disappearance of all geological commotion. Although slight 
shocks only were felt as the rains had diminished, most of the 
inhabitants preferred living together in wretched native dwell- 
ings to returning to their homes. 

Among other strange phenomena recorded, it is stated that 
the great mountains of Banajao, Maquiling, and San Cristobal, 
were observed at the time of the earthquake to be covered by 
clouds of, to all appearance, gaseous vapours, and Padre Bravo, 
parish priest of Lilio, asserts that the movement of Banajao 
was so awful that the residents of that village, situated at the 
base of the mountain, feared that it would fall over and bury 
them beneath it. Father Faura gives a recapitulation of his 
more elaborate account of the figures traced by the instruments, 
diagrams of which I have forwarded to the Royal Society, as 
their reproduction here is not practicable on account of their 
size; but a brief statement of the chief characteristics of the 
different shocks from the 14th to the 25th of July will be 
sufficiently clear even in the absence of the interesting illus- 
trations to which I have referred. 

On the 14th two foci of seismic radiation were noticeable : 
the first situated in the second quadrant, where it began, and 
the second situated in the first quadrant, where it terminated. 
The same two foci were seen in the earthquake of the 18th, 
but two others also appear which impelled the pendulum in 
every imaginable direction. Proceeding to the shock of 3 p.m. 
on the 2oth, we find that the focus of the second quadrant acted 
with astounding violence, while the other foci disappeared. In 
the violent repetition which occurred at 10 p.m. on the same 
day, the oscillations from E. to W. corresponding to the focus 
which had before acted with so much violence, were gradual and 
of much less intensity. On the contrary, the oscillation from 
N.E. to S.W. showed a great degree of undulation from those 
points. 

Finally, in the last important oscillation on the morning of 
July 25, we only note the focus of seismic radiation of the first 
quadrant operating with very slight intensity, the other foci 
having entirely disappeared. 

Father Faura observes that the pendulum, which had never 
been at rest since the 18th until 3 p.m. of the 21st of July, had 
long intervals of calm in the three succeeding days, and con- 
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cludes by saying that he has refrained at present from forming 
deductions on the observations made by him, in order that 
scientific persons might be perfectly unbiassed by any previous 
conclusions. Father Faura has invariably given the action of 
this pendulum to both sides of the centre of reference (position 
of instrument), but desires it to be clearly understood that it 
must not be inferred from this that buildings moved from side 
to side like the pendulum ; this double motion being caused by 
the movement of the pendulum in one of the semi-undulations 
by the acquired velocity of the first semi-oscillation. His object 
in noting the double motion is to promote free discussion 
on the subject of earth-waves, which some hold to be similar 
to waves of sound in the air, while others aver that they are 
caused by the rising and sinking of the ground in localities more 
or less distant from the post of observation. Rumours were 
current in Manila during the disturbances that Father Faura 
had prognosticated shocks at certain hours, and even in one 
instance correctly ; but Father Faura expressly denies having 
hazarded any such opinion, which he considers would have been 
premature in the present state of science in regard to earth- 
quakes, which is still in its infancy, not having arrived at that 
stage of advancement which is shown in the accepted theories 
relating to the law of storms and other branches of science ; 
though the observations given above seem to indicate that the 
best way of developing science in relation to earthquakes is to 
collect all possible data. 

The following is a translation of a letter to a local paper, 
sent with other information to me, which, being from a resident 
near the spot, may be looked on as giving an authentic account 
of the behaviour of Taal before and during the July earthquakes. 
This letter was called forth by exaggerated reports of great 
eruptions of that volcano, and professes to give a true relation 
of the facts. 


The crater of the volcano of Taal ceased to send up smoke as usual 
on Monday, July 12. 

At nightfall on Wednesday, the 14th, subterranean noises were 
heard, and a heavy swell was observed in the lake (the volcano being 
on an island in the Lake of Taal), which ceased after the earthquake of 
the same night. Loud subterraneous noises were heard during the 
shock. 

On Thursday, the 15th of July, two continuous columns of smoke 
issued at intervals up to the 16th, when they almost entirely ceased, 
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and the volcano subsided to its usual state. On Sunday, the 18th, in 
the neighbouring villages of Tanauan, St°- Tomas, and Talisay, and nearly 
as far as Lipa, a fog of smoke and smell of sulphur were observed, which 
disappeared suddenly at noon, a short time before the great earthquake 
which took place at 12.40 p.m. on that day. Subsequently two columns 
of smoke were seen at intervals until Tuesday, the zoth, when it ceased 
entirely. In the afternoon an earthquake was felt at the same time as 
that experienced in Manila, being, however, more intense at Batangas 
and towards the Laguna. From eight to ten on Tuesday night a bright- 
ness was seen over the volcano as if reflecting the light of fire from the 
crater on the vapours which arose from it. This brightness ceased 
suddenly, and the atmosphere became clear. At 10 p.m. a severe 
shock was felt as in Manila. Shocks continued to be sensibly felt in 
the province of Batangas, in which Taal is situated, until the 27th. On 
Wednesday morning, the 21st, the volcano threw up a great quantity of 
smoke to a considerable height in a column the whole size of the crater, 
and continues to do so up to the time of writing this notice. 

In the evening the volcano of Maquiling (which was considered 
extinct) emitted a quantity of smoke, causing much terror to the 
inhabitants of the province, who dreaded lest the crater should break 
out again, for they called to mind the terrible eruption of Taal on 
December 12, 1754, when the villages of Tanauan, Sapa, Lipa, and 
Taal were destroyed by the lava. 


Accounts are also given of fissures in the ground in various 
places, from which sand and water were emitted, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the Laguna de Bay, where hot sulphur . 
springs exist. A seething of their waters was also noted in 
many of the rivers; one in particular, whose natural bed was 
sandy, became “overlaid by a black and pestilent mud.” Al- 
though reports from many places in the provinces are recorded, 
describing phenomena of various kinds, these are not yet suffi- 
ciently authenticated to give here. Telegrams were received at 
the central station in Manila from several provinces, which 
enabled the route of the earthquake and its varying intensity to 
be traced with approximate correctness. At Vigan the earth- 
quake on the 18th lasted about fifty seconds, while at Laoag, 
slightly to the north of Vigan, the duration was twenty-five 
seconds, being the minimum of duration, and the most northern 
point from which observations were sent. No statements have 
been furnished from the provinces respecting the succeeding 
shocks. Father Faura, however, informs me that he is engaged 
in establishing stations for meteorological observations in various 
parts of the Island of Luzon, which will be in telegraphic com- 
munication with Manila, and thence by the new cable with 
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Hong Kong; the chief object being to announce the advent of 
typhoons. As these storms invariably travel from about E. or 
E.S.E. to W. by N. or W.N.W., the Philippine Islands, especially 
Luzon, are well situated for the object of giving storm warnings 
to the coast of China. Several warnings have already been sent 
since the cable was laid, with, Father Faura remarks, “ excellent 
results.” When the new stations are organized they will no 
doubt be supplied with instruments, and receive instructions 
respecting the observation of the direction and force of earth- 
waves. Had such stations existed in July, accounts from the 
provinces would have been more complete, but sufficient time 
had not elapsed since the laying of the cable to Hong Kong. 

Slight shocks were felt on August 1st and 3rd, as also on 
the 14th, though the latter was so unimportant that workmen 
continued unroofing and repairing buildings. Heavy rains and 
high winds prevailed until August the 7th, causing inundations, 
with great damage to merchandize. 

It has been justly observed that the most extraordinary 
feature in the recent disasters at Manila has been the small 
number of casualties. At the time the loss of life was estimated, 
in reference to the severity of the visitation, as presumably 
amounting to several hundreds, but although the statistics given 
differ, there is no doubt that the number of lives lost in Manila 
and its suburbs was comparatively small. Out of its large popu- 
lation of over two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, the 
returns of casualties, according to the data supplied to the 
medical department, give a total of only one hundred and 
eighty-nine persons, as follows : 


Killed ‘ ‘ ° . i ae 
Severely wounded. ‘ > oa 
Slightly wounded ; , . a 
Bruised. : : ° - 54 
Variously injured , é . 50 

189 


No returns have reached me respecting the provinces. The 
small amount of the casualties given above is accounted for, 
as has been already observed, by the hour at which the first 
severe shock took place, the subsequent desertion of the city, 
&c., caused by a panic that was indeed timely. 

In the previous terrible earthquake of 1863, several hundreds 
of people perished, a great number being buried alive under the 
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ruins of the old cathedral, but the disastrous results of such 
events cannot be reduced to a question of statistics of actual 
injury: “The fearful mass of harm done is to be found in the 
shattered nerves, the great shock such a catastrophe gives to 
debilitated constitutions, the disease and death that are in 
insidious and unthought of ways bred by the excitement, worry, 
and exposure, and the agonizing strain that such a time throws 
upon the nervous systems of those who are called on to undergo 
them.” This harm would be more felt by the European 
inhabitants of Manila, because those subjected there to this sad 
strain were chiefly of an excitable southern race. 

The foregoing description of this fearful visitation may 
perhaps convey to English readers the serious light in which 
such occurrences are viewed by those who live in a country 
subject to the influences of these phenomena, but will only 
awaken here such interest as is felt for a peculiar and remote 
danger. When, however, it is remembered that a very large 
extent of the surface of the globe is liable to such disturb- 
ances, we must in some degree share in the distress, suffering, 
and danger to which the inhabitants are exposed, and feel 
desirous that science should seek to ameliorate their position by 
investigations as to the course and intensity of earthquakes, and 
thus possibly lead to their prediction. 

Geologists and men of science, such as De la Beche, Lyell, 
Mallet, Daubeny, and Buckland, in England, and others of 
note abroad, have all written on and studied the subject, and no 
doubt their theories are more or less correct, but it seems to me 
that an extensive international communication, especially such 
as exists with regard to meteorology in the forecast of storms, 
might lead to practical results to enable men of science, by 
constant attention to the movement of the earth in all parts 
of the world, to arrive at the laws of these convulsions, and 
to foretell with some degree of precision the course of such 
movements in their several systems, as well as the time and 
place where earthquakes threatened, with their probable inten- 
sity. Men of a practical turn of mind would also confer a boon 
on the inhabitants of earthquake regions by suggesting forms of 
building and materials best adapted for resisting the effects of 
shocks, due consideration being given to the differences of 
climate. Residents in safer quarters scarcely realize the vast 
extent of land subjected to severe earthquakes. The whole 
western coasts of America, from San Francisco in the north to 
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the south of Chili; the West Indies, Azores, the south of 
Europe, including Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Portugal, 
as well as the south-eastern parts; Asia Minor, parts of Central 
Asia, Japan, Philippine Islands, New Zealand, Sandwich 
Islands, and other Pacific groups, may all be placed in the 
category of earthquake regions, while from time to time slight 
but distinct shocks are recorded nearer home, and even in Great 
Britain itself. In fact some writers assert that slight earth- 
movements are of constant and universal occurrence. 

By careful observations with seismographical apparatus as at 
present in use, and probably with more complete and perfect 
instruments which awakened science would soon contrive, with 
constant intercommunication between observatories in distant 
parts of the world, rendered in most cases almost instantaneous 
by the telegraph, I cannot but think that good results would be 
obtained. Many observatories exist in all parts of the world for 
astronomical and meteorological purposes which would be avail- 
able for the object proposed. It may be that earthquakes 
are not a class of phenomena that admit of being reduced to 
laws of such certitude as those arrived at of late years in regard 
to storms. This science alone can decide; but should it be 
as successful in this branch of discovery as it has been in so 
many others, there is no doubt but that a practical benefit 
would be conferred on inhabitants of earthquake regions by 
timely warning, which would enable them to take such pre- 
cautions as circumstances permitted for ensuring the safety of 
their families, &c. People being forewarned would abandon 
the higher rooms, refrain from lighting petroleum lamps, while 
many accidents would be avoided, such as those that now occur 
in the wild rushes downstairs, or by jumping from windows. 
While on the other hand, until some certainty has been attained, 
it would be cruel in the highest degree to hazard prognosti- 
cations which if unreliable would confer no benefit, but on the 
contrary would inflict much needless suffering. There is no 
doubt that in the delicate discharge of their responsible duties 
scientific men consider it incumbent on themselves to feel their 
way in this particular question with the greatest caution. I 
have alluded to rumours that the director of the Manila obser- 
vatory had hazarded such predictions, in his case an authori- 
tative denial was given, I have since seen statements in the 
press relating that Herr Falb had prognosticated a renewal 
of the earthshocks at Agram on the 16th of December last, in 
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consequence of which half the inhabitants of Agram either 
remained in the open air or took shelter in the country. It is 
stated that the prediction was verified by a smart shock at 
the time indicated. How far this may be correct I have no 
means of ascertaining, but the direction in which science. is 
tending is probably correctly surmised, indeed when the immense 
progress made in scientific knowledge is considered, I trust I 
may not be looked on as over sanguine in believing that, were 
greater interest awakened as to the laws of earthquakes, such 
predictions might shortly become as reliable as forecasts of 
storms and weather in general. 

I was at Caldera in Chili early in 1873, when a severe 
earthquake occurred at Valparaiso in the afternoon. Exag- 
gerated reports were received by telegram from that place, 
communication ceasing by the wires immediately afterwards. 
We all awaited the expected shock, which took place about 
9 p.m., though with no great force. The distance between 
Valparaiso and Caldera is about 350 miles. I mention the 
incident to show that those accustomed to the earthquakes of 
one particular system were correct in their anticipations as to 
the course of the shock to which I refer, and also because the 
danger and alarm were greatly lessened by the warning received. 
In places liable to inundation from the tidal waves often 
accompanying earthquakes, the inhabitants would retire to 
higher ground, vessels at anchor would take proper precautions 
by hauling out into deeper water, battening down hatches and 
letting go second anchors to avoid being carried inland or 
swamped by the wave—all which disasters have happened on 
the coast of Peru. Some years ago when taking a walk in the 
neighbourhood of Callao, I came across a large old rust-eaten 
anchor near a farmyard at least two miles from the sea, which 
on inquiry I was told had been let go on that spot by a Spanish 
frigate, in the vain attempt to check the vessel when carried 
inland by a tidal wave, more than a hundred years ago. 

With regard to buildings, the instinct of self-preservation has 
led to the adoption of particular methods of construction. In 
former times walls of immense thickness were usually built, in 
some parts of South America sun-burnt bricks of large size 
were employed, but at present lighter structures and materials 
ate in favour, wooden frames and laths (or reeds) and plaster 
being preferred. A house of this construction might be tossed 
or pitched in any direction without receiving much important 
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damage, but although suitable to Central and Southern Peru, 
and Northern Chili, where heavy rains are almost unknown, 
and high winds of rare occurrence, these buildings would not 
resist the heavy rains and frequent hurricanes of other tropical 
countries. 

In Japan houses of stone have been built, with this pecu- 
liarity, that the foundations are laid, and the house built on 
them, without being in any way connected with them by cement, 
mortar, or joining of any kind. 

The roofs are the great difficulty in Manila, the heavy tiles 
originally used proved dangerous; galvanized iron I have 
already spoken of as quite unsuitable, thatch is liable to fire 
and forbidden on that account. The flat Moorish roof so 
common in Spain and other Spanish colonies is never seen in 
new buildings in Manila, being considered unsuitable on account 
of earthquakes. 

In presenting these ideas to the notice of scientific and 
practical men, I am actuated by the desire to show what a 
boon would be conferred on the many thousands of mankind 
whose lot compels them to live in countries afflicted by earth- 
quakes, if such suggestions could be realized. I feel convinced 
that if large cities such as London, Paris, New York, or Berlin 
suffered from these visitations, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, joined to the intelligence and enterprize of their citizens, 
would soon enlist science and experience to mitigate the danger 
to life and property. Happily these great centres of population 
and industry are free from the fear of such calamities, but their 
men of science are always ready to devote their energies to the 


cause of humanity at large. 
W. B. PAULL. 








The Language of the Liturgy and the use of 
the Holy Scriptures in the Catholic Church. 


—~—- 


PART THE SECOND. 


THE truth is, Protestant writers on the Holy Scriptures have 
got upon an entirely wrong line of study. They are philologists, 
naturalists, geologists, chemists, lively travellers with a love for 
the picturesque, if you will, but they are not interpreters of 
God’s word. They have eyes for everything except the one 
thing necessary, and which alone it imports us very much to 
know, God’s message to men, and what that message means. 
The Creator did not bow His Majesty to hold converse with 
His creatures in order to give them information on the subjects 
of natural science but to teach them the tidings of salvation, 
and what they must do to have eternal life. Now as far as 
the elucidation of this purpose of the Holy Scriptures is con- 
cerned, huge piles of the erudition of Protestant commentators 
may be put aside as simply irrelevant, and furnishing no aid 
whatever to the true, life-giving study of the Sacred Text. 

We do not say that these antiquarian or scientific disqui- 
sitions are in every respect useless, or that they may not be 
summarized, as they are in fact in Catholic commentaries 
as well, but they ought always to be kept to their own very 
subordinate place and never to be mistaken for what they are 
not, real explanations of the Divine Word. If Dr. Littledale 
means to taunt us with the absence of such details—which 
he could hardly do with truth—or at least their slighter promi- 
nence in the works consulted by the Catholic clergy, we can 
only say that for us his reproaches have no sting. It is inter- 
esting no doubt to know what sycamores are like in the East, 
and how Zaccheus could climb in Judza into what grows, in 
some parts of America only as a shrub, but a Catholic priest 
might conceivably learn and impress deeply on his hearers the 
lesson of the Publican’s zeal, and yet have absolutely no ac- 
quaintance with the flora of the East. 
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What, again, have German rationalists done for the cause 
of genuine Biblical study? They have done their best to make 
that study impossible, at least under its present name, for their 
heartiest effort has always been to discredit what they professed 
to explain. They have set themselves to rob the world bit by 
bit of its belief that its Heavenly Father had spoken to it long 
ago, and that the precious inheritance of His Word had been 
handed purely down to it with jealous care from generation to 
generation—as though it were a gain to put eternal silence 
between God and His creature, and man was privileged to be 
left lonely to his unassisted strength to wrestle helplessly with 
the mystery of the universe. 

The additions of rationalism to modern Biblical science have 
been all, if the bull be pardoned, in the way of subtraction ; 
they have seemed to pull a great deal down, but they have built 
nothing up in its place. And so little heart have Protestant 
commentators taken to repair the damage done, that after 
abandoning as untenable many important positions, they have 
ended in some cases by going over to the enemy themselves. 

Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones, 
especially at houses of stone; when Dr. Littledale is con- 
cerned at what he calls the lack of aids to Biblical studies 
among Catholics, he should remember the plenty of aids to 
Biblical ruin provided by his own Church; after all, a super- 
fluity of hindrances is worse than a lack of aids. But the Catholic 
clergy is not in any such destitution as Dr. Littledale imagines, 
as the list of authors already quoted sufficiently proves. And 
Catholic commentators understand their business and go to 
the root of the matter at once. They search the Scriptures 
mainly to find what doctrine they contain of eternal life, and to 
set it forth when found for the reverent understanding of the 
Christian world, and hence their labours, because rightly directed 
and not arrogantly pursued, do not remain without excellent 
and lasting fruit, but substantially help on the cause of true 
Biblical criticism. Whereas non-Catholic Biblical scholars—to 
speak of them as a body and according to that which char- 
acterizes them best—with whatever care they have explored 
and photographed the shell and surface of revelation ; however 
much they have investigated details of geography, ethnology, 
history ; however much the mere dead letter of the language 
has been torn, teased, and carded by the teeth of German phi- 
lologists, what has come of their labours in the end unless great 
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cry indeed but little wool ?—at the best they have got a very 
little way into the sense of the Sacred Oracles, and they have 
not made the understanding of them easier to others. We have 
no wish at all to overstate the case, and lest we seem to speak 
too hardly or to depreciate in itself non-Catholic Biblical eru- 
dition, while we only deny its value for particular ends—we 
may state in a sentence or two why great scholars give the 
money of their diligence and are not filled with bread, with the 
right understanding, that is, of God’s holy word, and why they 
have digged to themselves cisterns of crumbling theories which 
will hold none of the living water of God's spirit. 

The Bible, then, if we view the matter aright, is simply the 
text-book of the Christian faith. To be so in the hands of its 
appointed interpreters is its purpose, its sum; everything vital 
in it has relation to this office, and is so bound up with it, that 
without it it cannot be understood. It is impossible, therefore, 
for men who deny or do not conceive rightly of the Christian 
religion to expound rightly the Book to which that religion is 
the clue. Accordingly, of those who are bold enough to try, 
some entangle themselves in the labyrinth more hopelessly at 
every step; others who are wise enough to refuse to go in, talk 
at the entrance learnedly about the weather, the scenery, and 
things in general; while a third class adopts a plan more 
radical still, and solves the difficulty by calling the whole thing 
a mirage and flatly denying that the labyrinth has existence 
at all. 

However, we must leave our metaphors aside and come back 
to plain Dr. Littledale, who will have it next that the reading of 
Holy Scripture is enjoined on all by Holy Scripture itself, and 
brings passages in evidence from the Old Testament and the 
New. As usual, we follow Dr. Littledale’s lead.*4 The first 
remark by which he prefaces his list need not detain us long. 
The Apostles, no doubt, often quoted from the LXX. instead 
of from the original Hebrew, and it is fair thence to conclude 
that vernacular translations are not in principle wrong. Exactly 
so; but then the Catholic Church never said they were. In 
fact, she laid no restrictions on their use till the thirteenth 
century, on occasion of the hermeneutical vagaries of the 


31 «* The Law and the Testimony” mentioned in Isaiah viii. 10, which Dr. Littledale 
puts as a sort of motto to his list of quotations, are not the Bible, but the prophecy 
given at the beginning of the same chapter, and the attestation of the witnesses of it, 


respectively. 
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Albigensians.**» The second prolegomenon looks a little more 
troublesome at first sight, for it contains three important state-° 
ments, for each of which there is, Dr. Littledale says, “ample 
evidence all through the Old Testament.” These statements 
are: (1) “ That the Sacred Writings were addressed to the whole 
Jewish nation, and not to the priestly caste* alone.” (2) “That 
the lay people was expected to study them independently.” 
(3) “That it was part of the duty of the teaching body to 
promote much study.” In proof of these assertions we are 
offered a long array of Scripture texts. 

Now the passages which follow do go to show (what the 
Catholic Church, again, has never denied) that the very limited 
parts of the Old Testament with which the quotations deal were 
directed to the whole Jewish people. We are willing, however, 
to grant Dr. Littledale more than he logically proves, and to 
allow that the Old Testament and also the New—in fact Holy 
Writ, looked at as a whole, was addressed to the faithful, also 
looked at as a whole. In other words, the Sacred Scriptures, 
taken collectively, were addressed, primarily to the Jews, and 
then to all mankind taken collectively, in this general sense, 
that the dogmas and morality they taught were binding on all, 
and the rites they prescribed were to be performed by appointed 
persons for the benefit of all. No one, we suppose, would 
maintain that every part of the Old Testament or the New 
was addressed personally to each individual, that a layman, for 
instance, should be as well versed as a Levite in the complex 
ritual of the sacrifices, &c., but it is only a truism to say that 
those parts of Holy Scripture which lay down doctrines to be 
universally believed and precepts to be universally observed are 
addressed to all, and should be brought to the knowledge of 
all. It follows from this, too, as we freely admit, that if Scripture 
reading were the only means by which this knowledge could be 
obtained, all must read the Scriptures in order to obtain it. But 
how does the case stand in fact? Why, so far from Scripture 
reading being the only means, or even the ordinary means, of 
teaching God’s law to men, it never was for most people, and 
is not even now, a possible means of such instruction. Even 


32 Concil. Tolos. an. 1229, can. 14 v. Labb. xi. 430. 

33 To insinuate that the Catholic clergy is a caste (if such be Dr. Littledale’s mean- 
ing) is not only offensive, but a contradiction in terms ; for it is the essence of a caste 
that its characteristic privileges, occupations, &c. should be transmitted from father 
to son by natural descent ; an “married clergy, therefore, cannot be a caste, though 
—we may observe—a married clergy may. Let the galled jade wince, &c. 
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in our own days the Bible has not been translated into a tenth 
part of the languages which we know, and in spite of all the 
printing-press can do, a considerable number of Christians must 
always remain without copies of the Sacred Volume and without 
the power of understanding them, if they had. So much is 
true of our own time, but in the days of Moses there were not 
copies enough, we suppose, to supply one for each household, 
or, perhaps, for every tribe. 

And yet, in the words of Dr. Littledale’s second assertion, 
some millions of “lay-people were expected to study them” (the 
dozen, say, or even twenty, or fifty copies) “independently,” and 
(assertion No. 3) “it was part of the duty of the teaching body 
to promote such study.” Why, if the Levites had turned them- 
selves simply into a college of scriveners,* abandoned all their 
sacred duties, and done nothing but engross parchment or 
papyrus from morning to night, they could not have hoped to 
adequately discharge the duty Dr. Littledale has here imagined 
for them! What Moses did command the people was, that they 
should fear, not read, the “statutes and judgments” he de- 
livered to them ; the Levites, the official teachers, were to read, 
the people to listen. The third passage quoted by Dr. Little- 
dale himself says so expressly: “When all Israel is come to 
appear before the Lord thy God in the place which He shall 
choose, thou (2.2, one of the Levites) shalt read this law before 
all Israel in their earing.”® Again: “And with them (z.., the 
princes, Ben-hail, Abdias, &c.) he sent Levites, ... and with 
them Elishama and Jehoram, priests. And they taught in 
Judah, and had the Book of the Law of the Lord with them, 
and went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught 
the people.”*® We extract two notes on this last passage from 
the Speaker's, Commentary (in loco), an authority which should 
be unexceptionable in Dr. Littledale’s eyes. 

“The peculiar construction (in v. 7) which does not occur 
elsewhere seems to be used in order to mark that the princes 
were not sent as teachers themselves, but only had the duty 


** No doubt some copies of the Pentateuch, or parts of it, were made by the 
Levites for their own use, Sut the number could not have been very large. Cf. note 
on next page, quoted from Speaker’s Commentary. The King is ordered (Deut. xvii. 18) 
to write a copy for himself with his own hand, but the passage is not generally con- 
sidered to mean more than that he should possess a copy, wherein to read the laws 
of his kingdom daily. 

35 Deut. xxxi. 11. 

36 2 Chron. (Paralip.), xvii. 8, 9. 
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committed to them of seeing the people were taught. The 
actual teachers were the Priests and Levites of the next verse 
(v. 8).” 

“There is no reasonable doubt that this ‘ Book of the Law’ 
(which the. Levites took with them) was the Pentateuch—nearly 
in the same shape as we now have it. Copies of the whole Law 
were no doubt scarce; and therefore Josaphat’s commission 
took care to carry a copy with them.” 

Dr. Littledale’s next passage runs as follows: “And all the 
people gathered themselves together as one man into the street 
that was before the water-gate ; and they spake unto Esdra the 
scribe to bring the Book of the Law of Moses, which the Lord 
had commanded to Israel. And Ezra the priest brought the 
Law before the congregation both of men and women, and a// 
that could hear with understanding—(observe, not all that could 
read, even read with understanding)—upon the first day of the 
seventh month. And he read therein . . . before the men and 
women and those that could understand, &c. . . . Also Joshua 
and Bani, &c., and the Levites, caused the people to understand 
the Law, and the people stood in their place. So they read 
in the Book of the Law of God distinctly, and gave the sense* 
and caused them to understand® the reading.”® Really, if we 
wished to prove from Holy Writ itself that the lay-people were 
not expected to study the Law of the Lord independently, and 
that it was zot a part of the duty of the teaching body to pro- 
mote such study, we should have used the very passages which 
seem to Dr. Littledale to establish precisely the contrary. 
We are quite unable to enter into, or even to conceive, the 
argument he gathers from them for his own position. Can it 
be that the amplitude of the evidence scattered “all through the 
Bible” refuses, from its very vastness, to be fixed in definite 
shape, or has Dr. Littledale perhaps got slightly confused, and 
quoted passages as proofs which he had marked down in his 
note-book as objections ? 

There is again the same unfortunate omission of any 
reference to reading—the only point at issue between us— 
in the directions quoted from Deuteronomy vi. 6, 7: “And 
these words which I command thee this day shall be in 

37 «*Kither by rendering the Hebrew into the Aramaic dialect, or, perhaps, simply 
by explaining obscure words or passages” (Note in Speaker's Commentary, in loco). 
38 “* Maurer renders ‘they (the Levites) expounded as they read,’ which is pro- 
bably the true meaning (Speaker's Commentary, in loco). 
39 Nehemiah viii. 1—8. 
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thine heart. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up.” Here Jewish fathers are formally 
charged with the religious instruction of their children before 
they were of an age to attend the classes of the Priests and 
Levites ; very much as Christian parents are bound to see now 
that their children are duly imbued, according to their years, 
with the first ideas about God, our duties towards Him, the 
distinction between right and‘ wrong, &c. This is all very 
proper and what we should have expected, but what has it got 
to do with the Church’s restrictions upon Bible reading in the 
vernacular ? 

For we apprehend that Dr. Littledale would not take the 
words of Moses® au pied de la lettre, as if the head of every 
household was hereby commanded to catechize his children on 
every point of every division of the Law—in its judicial, moral, 
and ceremonial aspect—and never to hold his peace. Surely 
there were many things in the Law*—the enumeration of 
certain crimes, for example, with their appointed penalties, which 
would hardly form proper subjects of conversation for either 
young or old, either within the house or out of it, either at 
bed-time or at the hour of rising. These phrases, then, clearly 
are metaphorical in part, and are simply intended to impress on 
the Israelites the duty of observing the law themselves, and 
teaching it to their children when they could hear it “with 
understanding.” Moreover it must never be forgotten that the 
Mosaic Law was the code of a temporal no less than a spiritual 
kingdom, Israel still enjoyed the wonderful privilege of having 
the God of Heaven for its own immediate Sovereign, and He 
gave them laws, as a king to his people, for the management of 
peace and war, for home and foreign policy, if we may so 
speak, for the administration of justice, for commerce, and all 
the details of social life. This was, indeed, the Kingdom of 
God on earth, in the literal sense of the phrase; its Statute- 
book was Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, and the Priests 
and Levites were the professors of the law, teaching and 


* Observe that it is Moses who speaks in his own person, not in the person of 
God. ‘Accordingly his precept is simply ecclesiastical, not Divine. 

“. “*The Law,” in Scripture phrase, rarely signifies the written Law. So, too, 
“the Word” has at least ten different meanings, of which the “ written Word” is 
among the most uncommon. 
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expounding the statutes to others, but with the authority of 
judges from whose decision there was no appeal. As for the 
mass of the people, they were obliged, of course, to know the 
laws which all must obey, for a citizen should know something 
of the constitution under which he lives; and further, it would 
be his duty to acquaint himself with enactments affecting special 
cases and circumstances, if at any time those cases or circum- 
stances became his own. But apart from such peculiar and 
exceptional cases, which have no claim to be taken into con- 
sideration here, we may be quite sure that the average knowledge 
of the Law to be found among the run of the Jewish people, 
was confined to the heads of general conduct and the details 
of social and domestic life. And the source whence this know- 
ledge was to be obtained was, as we have seen, the teaching of 
the Priests and Levites. It thus becomes clear that the 
command of Moses to the Israelites to keep the words of the 
Law in their hearts, and the rest, has so little to do with the 
question of Bible reading in general that we could afford to 
grant to Dr. Littledale that copies of the Law were indefi- 
nitely multiplied and personally studied among the Jews, and 
yet defend as securely as before the Church’s caution in not 
placing entire copies of the Scriptures in the vernacular in every- 
body’s hands. For how will he prove, we should like to know, 
that the remaining books of the Bible, Old Testament and 
New, are so perfect a counterpart of the Law of which Moses 
speaks that the command to learn 7¢ must include the command 
to learn the others as well? The Mosaic Law was a collection 
of definite precepts, simple and practical, briefly and clearly put, 
in part, at least, of universal application to the people to whom 
they were given ; but where else from Genesis to the Apocalypse 
will he be able to find another to match it? And if it have no 
fellow, as indeed it has not, and if the very dispensation it 
embodied has long ago been superseded and passed away, is it 
good logic thereupon to infer that because the Jews were obliged 
to know one thing three thousand years ago, therefore Christians 
are obliged at the present day to know something which is very 
different? We may, perhaps, be asked in turn—but have not 
Christians their Law too? Is there not a New Law as well as 
the Old? Yes; but the New Law, immensely less complex 
than the Old, is nowhere set forth as a whole in the Sacred 
Scripture in precise and technical form; it cannot. even be 
perfectly gathered from them by the bulk of men, so that it 
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would be unworthy of the Divine Wisdom, even on this account 
alone, to send mankind indiscriminately for information to a 
Book about the interpretation of which they were sure, if 
unassisted, to differ. 

But although the older Dispensation has passed away, and 
its multitudinous and minute ceremonial and civil laws have 
force no longer, the Christian, too, lives under a law of his own, 
the law of grace, which is none the less a law because it is 
different in spirit and in letter from that which it has realized 
and crowned, rather than superseded. The dogmatic teaching 
of the Old Law is continued, only fuller and riper, in the New; 
the Decalogue belongs to both ; and while in the Christian Mass 
the ancient sacrifices find their substance, meaning, and sum, 
the sacraments of the New Law bestow what their namesakes 
were but the occasion of in the Old. Thus a suitable degree of 
information on these heads—the dogma, morality, sacrifice, and 
sacraments of the Church, will correspond in a Christian to the 
knowledge of certain parts of the Old Law which was required 
from the Jew. And this information the Catholic Church is 
most careful to impart to her children, though not by supplying 
them with Testaments, as Dr. Littledale would suggest. She 
has embodied it instead in the catechisms which every child 
must learn by heart, she teaches it in instructions, she presses 
it home in sermons ; she even takes every extraordinary oppor- 
tunity, such as the first reception of the different sacraments 
by the faithful, to deepen in their minds more and more the 
impressions already received. Dr. Littledale, indeed, says in 
another part of his book,* that “wherever the Roman Church 
has had a monopoly, as in Italy and Spain, the lower classes 
have been left in a state of babyish ignorance”; and we feel 
sure that no man of honour would allow himself to use lan- 
guage so scornful, and so wide, except under a deep sense of 
its necessity and truth, yet we will venture to say that an 
average peasant of either Italy or Spain conceives more truly, 
and more firmly holds, the great mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
of the Incarnation, the Redemption, and the Sacraments, than 
the whole family of Scripture readers who trust only to their 
independent judgment. 

To sum up then, briefly, what we have said before passing 
on to the next point: the passages adduced, or adducible, from 
the Old Testament, do ot prove that the whole Pentateuch was 

oP. 248. 
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addressed to the whole Jewish nation for their private and inde- 
pendent reading ; they do prove that a part, and that not the 
largest part, of the Mosaic Law was to be known to all through 
the instruction of the Priests and Levites ; but they say not a word 
about the duty of this teaching body to promote an independent 
study of the text, which, indeed, the want of copies made 
impossible, even if its principle were not unsound. So, then, 
Dr. Littledale’s three assertions, under the light of examination, 
fade orderly away into the region of- well, out of the region 
of truth. But what about the ample evidence he spoke of as 
found “all through the Old Testament?” Aye, what indeed ? 
It has not been produced, and we cannot answer for what we 
have not seen. 

“So much,” to quote Dr. Littledale again, “so much for 
the Old Testament. Now let us turn to the New.” Then 
follow a number of quotations which we shall notice as briefly 
as possible. The first on the list is our Lord’s answer to the 
Sadducees,** who had quoted a passage from the Mosaic Law“ 
as a difficulty against the doctrine of the Resurrection. He 
refutes them by a passage from Exodus,” and adds: “Do ye 
not therefore err, because ye know not the Scriptures, neither 
the power of God?” Now it is impossible that every Jew 
should not have heard, times out of number, the majestic and 
endearing words, the charter of the nation’s predilection, which 
are found in the Book of Exodus—“I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob”—the Sadducees 
could not, therefore, have erred because they did not know 
the letter of the Scriptures, but because they did not know 
its meaning. Which meaning Christ thereupon declares: “ He 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” Clearly the 
lesson of Christ’s answer is, not that all should read the Scrip- 
tures indiscriminately, but that it is a dangerous thing to read 
them without understanding them—a lesson, by the way, which 
has meaning even down to our own times. 

We recognize an old friend in the next quotation. 

St. Paul and Silas, then, had been preaching in the syna- 
gogue of Thessalonica, and not without some measure of success, 
but their labours had been specially blest among the Gentiles 
of the city, whom they had gained over in large numbers, among 
them some ladies of noble birth. The Jews, however, gathered 
a rabble, and threw the whole city into disorder, so that Paul 

* St. Mark xii. 24. “ Deut. xxv. 5. © Exod. iii. 6. 
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and Silas had to be got away by the brethren to Berea under 
cover of night. Here they found in the synagogue a more 
appreciative audience, “who received the Word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so.” St. Paul no doubt addressed the Bereans in 
words very similar to those he had used before in the synagogue 
of Antioch on the Sabbath Day,“ proving from the Sacred 
History, from the Prophets and the Psalms, that Jesus was 
indeed the Son of God, and the Holy One Who should not 
see corruption. Or, perhaps, he had been “laying open and 
insinuating,” as at Thessalonica, “that Christ was to suffer, and 
rise again from the dead, and that this is the Christ Whom I 
preach to you.”*7 However that may be, the people of Berea,® 
were a kindlier soil for the Gospel seed than the Thessalonians, 
as was seen in the event, for they set themselves to compare the 
teaching of the Apostle with what they knew of the Scriptures, 
looked out his quotations, weighed his arguments and the 
motives of credibility he alleged, and freely opened their minds 
to his interpretation of the Divine Oracles. And for this do- 
cility and zeal they are praised above the Thessalonians, of 
whose violence and spiritual sloth we heard a little before. 

In fact, what the Bereans did and what is mentioned in 
their praise, is only what any of the better-instructed in a 
Catholic congregation at the present day might do after hearing 
a sermon illustrated by Scripture texts—ze., look them out 
in the Bible, and ponder the meaning put upon them by the 
preacher. We are not told that the Bereans had been students 
of the Scriptures heretofore, though they may have been of 
course, and the Catholic Church rejoices to-day if her children 
apply themselves to a reverent study of the pure Word of God ; 
but still they could not find the truth in it for themselves, and, 


Acts xiii. 16, &c. 

# Acts xvii. 3. 

The Greek word translated ‘“‘more noble” in this place is etyevéorepo:, and 
probably affirms of the Bereans, not nobility of temper, or conduct, but nobility of 
birth, The word occurs in two other places only in the New Testament (Luke xix. 12; 
1 Cor. i. 26), and in both it has this latter meaning. We are aware, however, that 
the Douai version understands it in the former in this place (zd. note in loc.). The 
Anglican Bible renders ofrwes, in the next clause, by ‘‘in that” (they received), 
instead of simply ‘‘who received.” It being at least doubtful whether eiyevéorepox 
refers to qualities of the mind, is it quite fair to assume that it does, and force the 
meaning of ofrwes—éd¢tavro accordingly? Here the Douai translators, whatever 
opinion they may express in a note, leave the original as it stands, and render ‘‘ who 
received.” It will be seen that we give Dr. Littledale throughout the benefit of the 
interpretation which we think the less probable. 
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like the Eunuch Philip,” they needed some one to explain to 
them what they read. And so, as a matter of fact, having once 
mastered St. Paul’s explanation, they were led on afterwards - 
to embrace the faith. They inquired into that explanation not 
to sit in judgment on it as critics who may modify, amend, or 
even condemn what comes before them, but to take it in more 
fully, to weigh it more leisurely, to convince themselves more 
thoroughly of its consistency, completeness, and truth. But 
even if they undertook their inquiry in a very different spirit, 
and viewed the Apostle’s words with a suspicion at the first 
which their subsequent investigation was alone able to remove, 
the conduct of those who were as yet outside the Church 
must not be drawn into a precept for those who are within. 
St. Paul may have presented those Scripture passages as his 
credentials to unbelievers; it does not follow that they are 
necessary to those of the household of faith. 

Here, however, we are drifted back again to the old mistake 
about the destination of Holy Writ. “All St. Paul’s Epistles,” 
Dr. Littledale continues, “except those to Timothy, Titus, and 
Philemon, are addressed to the whole body of the faithful in 
each place.” A moment ago we had to restrain our author from 
drawing conclusions wider than his premises; he is now afraid of 
allowing his premises their legitimate reach and play. He has 
become on the sudden a great stickler for the letter ; the whole 
purpose of St. Paul’s Epistles is to be determined strictly, it 
seems, by their headings, their addresses, and by nothing else. 
Very good; Dr. Littledale has appealed to the letter, to the 
letter he shall go. Therefore the Epistle to the Philippians 
was meant for the Philippians alone, to whom alone it was 
addressed ; they acquired copyright in their own Epistle, and 
we should scruple to infringe it, we who belong, not to Philippi, 
but to the Universal Church! In one instance indeed, the 
Apostle himself sanctions an exchange of Epistles between 
Colossz and Laodicea, but obviously such an exception can only 
prove the rule. See into what difficulties we come, if we refuse 
the assistance of our common sense! A royal proclamation is 
directed to all her Majesty’s subjects ; does this mean that they 
must all receive a copy of it, and study it every one for himself ? 

St. Paul, then, lets us see what was his true meaning, if indeed 
the explanation were needed, in 1 Thess. v. 27, where he says: 
“I charge you by the Lord, that this Epistle be vead to all the 


# Acts viii. 31. 
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holy brethren.” The brethren are to have it read to them, they 
are not to be presented with a copy every one. At the same 
time we see no reason why they should not have received such 
copies if they could have been easily made. Such a distribution 
would prove nothing against our case. St. Paul did not, order 
the whole of the Bible to be read to the holy brethren, but a 
very little bit of it, which he had written to a particular Church 
to meet that Church’s needs at a particular time. Of course his 
doctrine has its application to all places and all time, servates 
servandis ; still it was peculiarly seasonable for the Philippians 
of that day. The Catholic Church takes great pains here, as 
always, to carry out the Apostolic command according to the 
mind of the Apostle. Her children are taught to-day the 
doctrine of such parts of St. Paul’s Epistles as are of 
general application, both in catechisms, and sermons, and in 
the instructions of their priests, or they may read it for 
themselves in authorized translations. It was in this way 
by oral teaching, and not by private study, that Timothy 
learnt the Holy Scriptures, as Dr. Littledale makes haste to tell 
us in his next quotation. St. Paul says to Timothy: “ But 
continue thou in the things which thou hast learned (not read), 
and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them (ze, from me, Paul); and that from a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” Then 
follow important words: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness,” &c.* “ Scripture is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction unto 
righteousness,” in the hands of an authoritative teacher, of a 
master, not in those of a private person and a scholar, to whom 
veproof, correction, the instruction of others unto righteousness 
do not properly belong. The knowledge of the Scriptures 
Timothy had gained from St. Paul, will serve him, the Apostle 
says, in the discharge of his pastoral and episcopal duties. 

“ For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.”*' With this passage the long 
list of Scriptural quotations is brought to an end, and as he 


5° We here, as elsewhere, take the Scripture passages as they stand in Dr. Little- 
dale’s pages. 
5t Rom, xv. 4. 
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looks back admiringly upon it, Dr. Littledale exclaims in 
triumph: “There is nothing about fotsonous pastures in all 
this.” No, indeed ; and there is nothing in all this about the 
vernacular versions, or, rather, perversions of the Bible (we 
quote the Pope’s own words), which were called “ poisonous 
pastures” by Leo the Twelfth. The Pope calls inaccurate 
versions “poisonous pastures;” the Bible calls them nothing 
at all, for it has no occasion to mention them. How does this 
bring the Bible and the Pope into contradiction, as Dr. Littledale 
implies? It simply proves nothing one way or the other. 
Dr. Littledale seems to have fallen into the line of argument 
used by “Box” to “Cox” in the play: “Have you a 
strawberry mark on your left arm?” “No.” “ Then rush into 
these arms ; you are my long-lost brother!” 

But we bi-sected Dr. Littledale’s sentence for the greater 
convenience of answering it; it proceeds as follows: “And 
(there is), indeed, only one text in which the Bible is capable of 
being so much as cited on the other side.” Is it not a little 
strong to say so much of a book so various in its subject- 
matter, so difficult to understand, so bandied about by rival 
schools, as is the Bible? And the reader will please observe 
that it is not a question here of texts which might be 
rightly cited on the Catholic side, for such, if producible, might 
show that Dr. Littledale was wrong after all—a thought to be 
put out of the mind—but it seems that there is only one text 
which can be even wrongly brought against him, all the 
ingenuity and bad faith of Roman controversialists notwith- 
standing. This is indeed a triumph, and it sets one thinking 
very seriously what can be the cause of so strange a pheno- 
menon. 

We can, then, upon reflection, discover but one sense in which 
Dr. Littledale’s pronouncement may be accepted, and even 
as coming short of the truth, and we will venture, on so singular 
an occasion, to propose it to the consideration of our readers. 
We begin by laying it down as a first principle that the literal 
accuracy of the author of Plain Reasons must, at any cost, be 
upheld against objectors—we see but one way of doing so. 
Here is our method of defence, and:if it seem less honourable 
than a capitulation or a plain confession of defeat, it must be 


52 **Non vos latet, VV. FF., Societatem quandam dictam vulgo Biblicam . . . 
in id, collatis viribus, ac modis omnibus intendit ut in vulgares linguas nationum 
omnium sacra vertantur vel fotius pervertantur Biblia” (Lit. Encycl. 3 Mai. 1824). 
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remembered that Dr. Littledale has got himself into a difficulty 
from which we are not bound to extricate him, and which is 
indeed insuperable, if we were really desirous of coming to his 
aid. It is plain, then, from the very notion of the words them- 
selves, that texts from the Bible must have been cited on one side, 
before passages can be quoted in answer to them on the other. 
Now we have shown that Dr. Littledale’s texts from either the 
Old Testament or the New did not support the one—ze., uni- 
versal Bible reading, with which they had nothing to do, they 
could not therefore be answered by citations on the other! In 
fact, we are challenged to produce from Holy Writ condemnations 
of a practice, independent Scripture reading by all, which was 
unknown to antiquity, and would have been impossible if con- 
ceived. The idea is so new-fangled, that Dr. Littledale has 
not been able to find it even faintly insinuated in a single 
passage in the sixty books of which Holy Scripture is composed. 
And then, having brought no forces upon the scene of action, 
he suddenly blows a flourish on his trumpet, and summons us 
into the lists to do battle with a visionary foe. But how can 
we break a lance against a shadow which we can neither see 
nor feel ? 

And now what is the one text which Dr. Littledale considers 
capable of being so much as cited on the other side? It not 
unfitly brings up the rear of Dr. Littledale’s quotations, for it is 
the well-known warning of St. Peter, that in St. Paul’s Epistles 
“there are some things hard to be understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction.”** “But,” Dr. Littledale 
proceeds, “there is not a hint of withdrawing the Scriptures 
from circulation because of this abuse on the part of a few, nor 
in the case of these few is there any distinction drawn between 
clergy and laity; while, as a fact, most of the ancient heresies 
have had a clerical, not a lay origin.” 

That is, to draw out the argument implied, because St. Peter, 
living at one time and in one state of things, does not forbid 
the “circulation” of the Scriptures on account of the abuse of 
a few, therefore the Catholic Church, at another time and in 
another state of things, may not restrict the reading of ver- 
nacular versions on account of the abuse of the many. More- 
over, in the case of abuse by the few, the Apostle draws no 
distinction, it is said, between clergy and laity. But why should 
53 2 St. Peter iii. 15, 16. 
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he, if he does not intend to lay restrictions on either? It is 
the “strawberry mark” over again. And, in the last place, if 
“most ancient heresies have had a clerical and not a lay origin,” 
this only goes to show, since they sprang for the most part 
from a misinterpretation of Scripture, that Scripture was more 
commonly studied among the clergy than among laymen, which 
was both the fact and to be expected. For instance, whom 
would Dr. Littledale expect to find discussing the precise con- 
struction to be put on an Act of Parliament, or how far former 
decisions of judges had ruled a point raised in an issue of 
to-day—gentlemen of the law, or laymen? Who, again, is 
most likely to have a theory on the origin of disease and the 
methods of its cure—a physician, or his patient? Surely it is 
not surprising then, that religious errors should have arisen 
mainly among those who made religion the subject of their 
professional study. 

We said just now that Apostolic times and conditions were 
very different in respect of misuse of the Bible from those in 
which we live. This is so important a consideration that we 
may dwell fora moment upon it with advantage. These diffe- 
rences, then, as far as they concern our present subject, may be 
reduced to two: a difference of principle and a difference of 
fact. It is to be observed, accordingly, that the heretics of 
old time, though they wrested the Scriptures to their own 
destruction and so come within the scope of St. Peter’s 
words, sinned indeed in practice and without excuse, but not 
on principle, which is a very different thing—we mean that 
they erred, not because, in the interpretation of Scripture, 
they took up a method which must infallibly lead them wrong, 
but because they did not use the right method in the right 
way. For instance, none of these sectaries held that the Bible 
could interpret itself, and therefore they called in tradition to 
their aid; even if they appealed, like the Gnostics, to a secret 
key possessed by themselves alone, or, like the Manichees, pre- 
tended that the Church had completed the text, or put forward, 
like the Montanists, a new revelation to serve as a complement 
to the old, still they one and all acknowledged authority as 
the guide into the true sense of God’s Word. They declared 
themselves ready to abide by the witness of the genuine Scrip- 


54 Je, no important sect took this principle as their watchword. Individual 
heretics indeed may have enunciated it, for there is nothing new under the sun, 
especially where there is question of mischief. 
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tures, truly explained ; they did not claim for this explanation 
a special assistance of the Holy Ghost vouchsafed to each; 
and though they appealed to the Scriptures as the warrant 
and foundation of their system, the distribution of them to all 
the world and the right to interpret them of the most illiterate 
not only formed no part of their teaching, but would have 
seemed to them simply absurd. 

Indeed, the mere logic of facts saved those early rebels from 
the Scripture-for-all-readers delusion which is fashionable to-day. 
For printing had not as yet been invented, and it was impossi- 
ble to produce by hand one hundredth part of the copies 
needed that by them, according to the Protestant theory, God’s 
truth should be spread far and wide over the earth. Even now 
the enterprize is hopeless enough, though its folly is not quite so 
transparent, but in primitive times, when it was impossible to 
furnish every disciple with a private copy of the Written Word, 
it was clearly useless to postulate for them, as does the Pro- 
testantism of to-day, a heavenly guidance to interpret what they 
had no chance to read. Accordingly the idea of private inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, in the Protestant sense, lay as yet 
in the womb of “Chaos and Old Night,” not to be delivered 
with the marks of its origin upon it till our own later and more 
unhappy times. The early heretics, then, perverted the Bible 
not on principle but in fact; the Church condemned their deed, 
and she was called on to do no more at the time, but when 
the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth century sought to 
erect their errors into a theory and give them a doctrinal basis, 
the hour had at last arrived for her to interfere with authority, 
and the Fourth Rule of the Index was her warning voice. The 
false principle was no sooner fairly formulated than she struck 
it at once with the sentence of her condemnation. 

We have just allowed that the old Scriptural heresiarchs, so to 
call them, were guilty of an error zz fact, but, even in this point 
of view also, circumstances made them far less mischievous than 
the new. The want of material means alone would have pre- 
vented them from spreading Bibles broadcast among the people, 
if such a thought had ever entered their minds. We have only 
to think of the scarcity and the consequent dearness of manu- 
script copies of the Bible before the end of the fifteenth 


5 In forty years the London Biblical Society produced twenty versions into 
different languages of the whole, or, generally, parts of the whole Scriptures, What 
is this number to the total required ? 
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century to understand that the extent and magnitude of the 
abuse of the Scriptures must have been immeasurably less 
before printing than after, and so it was only when mutilated and 
misleading™ translations were thrust into the hands of unlearned 
as well as learned, of the dull and vicious as well as the intelli- 
gent and the devout, to be studied according to each one’s 
private light or darkness, that the Church felt it her imperative 
duty to interpose for the protection of the simple. Thus the 
Scripture wresters of whom St. Peter speaks never held the 
principles and fell far short of the practice (that is, in dissemi- 
nation of the Bible) of their posterity of to-day, and it is this 
unlikeness which accounts for the unlike action of the Church 
towards them in the two different epochs. 

Dr. Littledale’s last appeal is to the belief of the ancient 
Church itself, as it is witnessed to by the early Liturgies and 
the writings of the Fathers. He says it “will not be necessary 
to make many quotations, as those given shall be honestly 
average samples.” Whether this promise is fulfilled our readers 
may see reason afterwards to doubt, but this “honestly average 
sample” clause is itself a sample of a peculiarity of Dr. Little- 
dale’s method of controversy to which we hope we may, without 
offence, call the briefest attention in passing. He covets, then, 
from his reader the praise of impartiality, or at least he would 
fain not be counted one of those narrow polemics who can 
see nothing in an adversary’s case, and who disdain on prin- 
ciple to make themselves acquainted with defences which they 

ow beforehand must contain either fraud or falsehood. Dr. 
Littledale living in a more enlightened age, has shared in its 
enlightenment and moved on with its progress; he is deeply 
read in the whole literature of Catholic controversy, he can 
put his finger with an unerring instinct on what is “the one 
solid argument cited by Roman controversialists in reply,” or 
he can determine for them out of the whole Bible which single 
text they may advance to colour another of their many corrup- 
tions. In fact, the reader of Plain Reasons is intended to feel 
all along that he is in presence of a richly stored and perfectly 
balanced mind, in which ignorance can never draw into error, 


56 The Bible distributed by the Bible Society (1) suppresses all the Devtro- 
Canonical Books ; (2) is full of mistranslations (some of which we have already seen), 
and mistranslations made with a purpose, or at least giving effect to an heretical bias 
throughout ; (3) and is at the same time so careful to let the traduced original speak 
for itself that it will not venture to supply even the headings of chapters. 
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or fanaticism put on the shape of zeal; and although righteous 
indignation may burst at times into flame, or fulness of know- 
ledge risk statements which lesser men hear simply with 
uncomprehending awe, yet a serene intelligence is overruling 
all, though we see it not, limiting accurately the sweep of 
every far-reaching pronouncement, and nicely weighing to a 
hair the “main promontories” of condemnation ere they be 
launched upon the heads of the foe. 

To such a man, so minded and so equipped, commanding 
from his height of knowledge the whole field of controversy on 
the “Roman” side as well as on his own, what “ seceder,” or 
who, even “tempted to secede,” in the words of Dr. Littledale’s 
Preface, can refuse an undoubting trust? We do not think we 
have drawn out unfairly, though a little rhetorically, perhaps, 
the moral Dr. Littledale wishes to insinuate to his readers. 
For he takes up with regard to them a tone of authority; he 
is not satisfied with the place of an advocate—he must sit on 
the judicial bench; he claims to rule, not simply to be heard 
upon and to argue out the points in controversy between us. 
He cannot complain, therefore, if we go on now to scrutinize 
with some degree of care his pretensions in the matter which 
comes next before us—the witness of the early Church. 

If we are to take Dr. Littledale at his own valuation, it is quite 
clear from the first that his acquaintance with the Fathers and 
early Christian literature must be exceptionally wide and deep, 
for he is able to begin by assuring his readers that the 
passages he quotes in his own favour are honestly “averag® 
samples” of the teaching of antiquity. Now an average cannot 
be struck without a knowledge of the extremes, and, indeed, of 
most that lies between the extremes of the subject investigated. 
His samples are taken from one ancient Liturgy, that of St. 
James, and six Fathers, if Tertullian may be called one, viz., 
four Greeks—SS. Justin Martyr, Basil, Chrysostom, Isidore, and 
two Latins—Tertullian and St. Augustine. 

It strikes us as a little odd at the outset that each of the 
Greek Fathers is quoted twice, although we should have thought 
that single passages from eight authors would mirror their 
time better than pairs from only four. But we may be 
hypercritical. Nor do we very well understand either on what 
principle the selection of authors has been made — how, in 
every case, we mean, the particular Father chosen can claim 
to be considered the fairest and best representative of his age, 
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unless, indeed, a writer is to be taken as the spokesman of the 
past because he seems to favour the views of some one who 
quotes him at present. However, we are quite willing to abide 
by the authors presented us, and so let us come to the extracts 
themselves. 

To begin with the first, then, the Liturgy of St. James, in 
the passage quoted, arranges for readings from the Old and 
New Testament every day in the holy and Divine service, 
There ave such readings daily (though not “at much length,” 
lest the rite become too long) in the holy and Divine service 
of the Mass, as celebrated in the Catholic Church. Dr. Little- 
dale and his friends have no such holy and Divine service 
during which to make them. 

St. Justin Martyr, again, speaks of verbal instructions given 
by the President in the Sunday assemblies when the readings 
from Scripture were finished ; and so, too, the Council of Trent” 
orders all parish priests to explain to the people the Divine 
oracles and the precepts of salvation (monita salutis) on feasts 
and holidays. But when the same saint says further, “We were 
enjoined by Christ Himself to put no faith in human doctrines,” 
&c.; and Tertullian denounces woe against the school of Her- 
mogenes for adding to or taking from the Scriptures ; or when 
St. Basil quotes Gal. iii. 15, as condemning such falsification, 
what argument do their words furnish in favour of Dr. Little- 
dale’s position? They do not mention, they do not imply, they 
do not counsel universal Bible reading. ‘“ Human doctrines” 
are doctrines invented or garbled by men, not Christ’s doctrine 
faithfully taught by His human ministers—else, all oral teaching 
whatsoever would be wrong. Why should not St. Augustine, 
too, say to a Donatist who rejected the authority of the Roman 
Church, “Let us look for the Church there (in the authentic 
books of Holy Scripture), and there discuss our dispute?” The 
doctrines of the Catholic Church are contained in Holy 
Scripture, and can be thence deduced with the help of 
tradition ; why should not St. Augustine refute out of Scripture 
alone an opponent who would listen to nothing else? As 
regards his own belief, St. Augustine used the memorable 
words with which we cannot suppose Dr. Littledale unac- 
quainted, “Indeed I should not believe the Gospel (itself) 
unless the authority of the Catholic Church moved me thereto.”* 


57 Sess. xxiv. cap. 7; see also sess. xxii. cap. 8 
58 Contra Epist. Fundam, c. v. tom. viii. col. 153. 
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And yet a'concession, or rather a waiving of a point in contro- 
versy, is offered as an “honestly average sample” of the great 
African’s unfettered teaching ! 

The passage we have next to examine does seem at last 
to touch the point in discussion, and it is accordingly introduced 
with all the emphasis of italics. As it is the only passage 
italicized in this section, it is fair to suppose that Dr. Littledale 
considers it a great bulwark of his cause, and wishes for it and 
invites the very closest attention. We quote the passage 
in full, as it stands in Dr. Littledale’s pages. “For practical 
purposes it is useful and necessary that every one should 
thoroughly learn out of the Divinely inspired Scriptures, both 
for the fulfilment of piety, and also in order not to become 
habituated to human traditions.” Now we cannot help asking 
ourselves in surprise, what was it that took Dr. Littledale to the 
Short Rules for the use of monks, as likely to furnish him with 
“an honestly average sample” of the Saint’s doctrine on a 
subject affecting the whole Church? Has St. Basil then written 
no theological works, no commentaries on Scripture, no sermons, 
by which his deliberate and reasoned thought might be better 
judged than in the regulations of a monastery? However, let 
that pass, and let us see who is meant by the “every one who 
must thoroughly ‘learn’ (not ‘read,’ observe) out of (therefore 
only parts of) the Divinely inspired Scriptures.” The whole 
world, answers of course Dr. Littledale’s unsuspecting reader. 
But this is not St. Basil’s meaning in the least, as the question 
(omitted by Dr. Littledale) to which the quotation is an 
answer, shows beyond a doubt. The Saint supposes himself to 
be asked what part the learning of Holy Scripture ought, to 
have in the education of his monks on their first entrance into 
the monastery. And he answers in the words just cited. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to see that if the monks were in the 
habit of daily saying the Divine Office, which is made up of 
the Psalms and other portions of Scripture, it was clearly useful 
and necessary that they should gain some acquaintance with 
the Divine Praises they were continually singing. But the world 
is not a monastery, and there is no ground for thinking that 
St. Basil meant his instructions to his monks to be extended 
to all mankind. A pari, the world must sing Matins and 
Lauds. 

Dr. Littledale has selected from the Short Rules, Rule or 

3% St. Basil the Great, Short Rules, 95. 
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Answer 95,” as a fair summary of the teaching of their author 
on our present subject. We present our readers, with Question 
and Answer 235 of the same collection. “ Question. Whether it 
be expedient to learn many things out of the Scriptures.” 
“ Answer. Seeing that there are two main divisions among’ us, 
according to the difference of gifts, of those who have been 
intrusted with authority, and of those set to be docile and obey, 
I am of opinion that he who is charged with the government 
and care of the greater number ought to know and_ thoroughly 
learn the doctrine which concerns all, in order to teach all God’s 
will, and point out to each what is laid upon him ; but let each 
of the rest, mindful of the Apostle’s words, ‘not be more wise 
than it behoveth to be wise, but be wise unto sobriety, and 
according as God has divided to every one the increase of faith,’ 
diligently learn and do what is laid upon him, not wasting time 
upon anything beyond, so to deserve to hear the voice of the 
Lord addressing him: ‘Come, good servant ; thou wert faithful 
over a few things, I will set thee over many.’” We do not think 
that it is necessary to add anything to this evidence of what 
St. Basil really thought as to Scripture reading by every rank 
and condition of men. 

The first reference to St. Chrysostom’s works, who is the 
next author quoted, is wrong and even ridiculous. Fluent as 
he was, John of the Golden Mouth never composed forty-nine 
homilies on a single verse of St. Matt. ii; We should like indeed 
to see the original Greek before venturing on an explanation 
of the Saint’s meaning, but his words even as they are found 
in Dr. Littledale’s book, need not cause any difficulty. Con- 
formity in doctrine to the Scriptures is an undoubted proof of 
the true Church, and, again, in Holy Writ the notes of the 
Church are all to be found; now St. Chrysostom says no more 
in this passage, from whatever part of his writings it may be 
taken. He does not lay it down with Protestants, that every 
one is to determine which is the true Church for himself by 
private study of the Bible, independently of all authority and 
tradition. 

Once more, is it not a little remarkable that Dr. Littledale 
must go for his next sample of St. Chrysostom’s doctrine, not 
to any one of his many undisputed works, but to a homily which 
he himself confesses to be of uncertain authorship? 


6 The 313 Short Rules are answers to so many questions or doubts proposed. 
We have already remarked that Dr. Littledale has quoted an answer without its 
question. 
VOI. XXIII. (NEW SERIES.) F 
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The strongest words of this doubtful passage are the follow- 
ing: “To know nothing of Holy Writ is greatly to risk one’s 
salvation.” Of course it is, if the knowledge spoken of be 
understood in a wide sense ; but then Catholics do know some- 
thing of Holy Writ through the instructions and sermons of 
their pastors, without being obliged to go for it in every case 
to Holy Writ itself, with the great probability of misunderstand- 
ing what they read. 

Some extracts pieced together out of St. Isidore’s letters 
are the last on Dr. Littledale’s list ; and they deserve their place, 
for they appear at first sight to have all the force which we look 
for in a peroration, but their strength vanishes entirely when the 
context is supplied. 

Our readers must know the circumstances in which the first 
letter quoted™ was written, in order fully to understand its 
scope. St. Isidore then is here defending the simplicity of the 
Biblical style against the fastidiousness of critics who missed in 
it Attic refinement and grace. The pagan writers, he answers, 
“thought only of making a show of their own cleverness, and 
not at all of the utility of others; whereas Holy Scripture 
looked not to gain glory for itself but to the salvation of those 
who should fear it (4xovedvtwv).” In the view of St. Isidore 
then, Holy Scripture was to help to the salvation of those who 
heard it, t.e. from the Church’s ministers, rather than of those 
who vead it privately for themselves. And this being so, was 
it the part of a good summarist, who had even volunteered a 
pledge to his readers from the beginning that he would play 
no tricks with his authors but do by them in all honesty and 
honour, thus to leave out so important a clause as this about 
the hearing, which is, in fact, the clue to the whole? 

St. Isidore deals with the same topic in his other letter, 
of which we quote the last sentence: “Let them (the Stoics) 
compare with those so-called sages the clearness of the Divine 
utterances, and let them have done with trifling and embrace the 
speech of the Divine oracles which look not to ambition but to 
the advantage of their hearers (dxovovrwyv).” Here again there 
is question not of reading Holy Scripture oneself, but of learning 
it through the oral teaching of another. Through this oral 
instruction “those who are employed in agricultural labour, and 
in various trades and businesses of life profit by the clearness of 
the Scriptures (which are usually plain on the chief duties of 
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daily life) and are able to learn from them in a moment what 
is necessary to be known, what is right and useful, z.¢. by the 
recollection of how they were expounded by the Church’s 
ministers, or even of the very words of some portions of Holy 
Scripture, v.g., the Decalogue,” &c. Does Dr. Littledale really 
think that ploughmen and masons sallied forth to their work 
with Bible in pocket in St. Isidore’s days, and resolved there- 
from thick-coming doubts, as soon as a furrow was turned 
or string-course laid? And if he does not, why did he give 
for an honestly average sample of St. Isidore’s doctrine what, 
torn from its context, must seem to the reader either foolish 
or untrue ? 

On the whole then, this patristic sample business does not 
seem to prosper in Dr. Littledale’s hands; we make bold to 
tell him that it is not his line, and that it is a thousand pities 
he ever took it up and talked so grand about it, only in the 
end, by his failure, to disgust the careful reader and spread a 
snare for the simple. It is, indeed, a great misfortune to be 
blind, but surely a blind man must be very bold as well as blind 
to offer himself as a guide to others similarly afflicted, when the 
track runs alongside of a pit and a pit that has no bottom. 

We have now replied, point by point, to Dr. Littledale’s 
impeachment of the Catholic Church for her treatment of God’s 
Word. But his charges after all are much less important than 
the false assumption which underlies them, and upon which their 
strength is built—the assumption, namely, that in the designs 
of God the Written Word was intended to be Apostle, Pastor, 
and Guide to every man, all in one, efficaciously and infallibly. 
How this theory could be worked at all before the invention 
of printing, or indeed in any moderate completeness even after- 
wards, has never yet been shown. The mere multiplicity of 
languages and dialects of languages:all over the earth oppose 
an insuperable bar to its realization. And even if this and other 
difficulties were got over, there must always remain the greatest 
of all, z.¢., the absence of Divine warrant for a method of spread- 
ing the Gospel which is in plain contradiction with the teaching 
of that Gospel itself. 

We conclude our subject by a brief sketch of the use which 
is made of the Scriptures in the Catholic Church; of her theory 


8 The sentence quoted from a letter of St. Gregory the Ninth says nothing in 
favour of Dr. Littledale, or against us. No doubt it is expedient that all'should hear 
or read the Scriptures—but mark the option given. 
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we have already spoken, and it is faithfully reflected in her 
ptactice. The subjects, then, treated in the Bible in its bearing 
on Christian life, may be conveniently ranged under the three 
heads of History, morality, dogma. It is plain that the first 
named of these is valuable from our present point of view 
only in so far as it involves the other two. 

Bible Aistory, then, is taught Catholic children™ at their 
homes and at school, not simply as a record of barren and 
purely temporal facts, but as the chronicle of God’s wonderful 
and supernatural dealings with His chosen people, written down 
by His commandment to serve as types and examples for our 
own instruction. Accordingly the text-books used are careful 
to point the moral for the benefit of the learner, to keep always 
before him the deeper spiritual meaning of the events narrated, 
and as far as their compass and purpose will permit, to clear up 
difficulties which may easily arise, and provide an answer to 
doubts. 

Next, the dogma or doctrine contained in the Inspired Book 
has been impressed on the mind of the Catholic child at his 
home (under favourable circumstances), afterwards at school, 
with such fulness and precision as his years allowed ; he knows 
of One God in Three Persons, the Creation, the Fall, the 
Incarnation of the Son which repaired it, His Life, Passion, 
and Death, of the Church which He founded, and the Sacrifice 
and Sacraments with which He endowed it. All this the 
Catholic learns from his catechism, and the explanations of it 
he receives from his school-teacher and priest. Your Protestant 
boy on the other hand, let loose among the oracles of God like 
a child in a cabinet of antiques, lays rude hands on the precious 
things of which he does not understand the value, dashes to 
the ground the alabaster vases to see what they are made of, 
perhaps tramples them underfoot, and goes away at last in a 
fit of temper after his work of destruction with his fingers cut, 
but with a dim consciousness that he has not been acting 
altogether right. He is sulky because he could not pluck from 
the broken pieces in division the secret of their beauty as a 
whole. 

But the doctrinal instruction of the Catholic does not end 
with his school-days; it is continued in sermons, catechetical 


* Of course we are taking throughout what would be the training of Catholic 
children who are situated in average circumstances, neither exceptionally favourable 
nor the reverse. 
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instructions on Sunday afternoons which adults often attend, 
and, where it is possible, in set homilies® on different parts 
of Holy Scripture; it may even be supplemented in the con- 
fessional, should the priest judge it necessary in any particular 
case. Well-to-do Catholics, also, will generally have a copy of 
the Bible in their homes, and an English Missal with all the 
Epistles and Gospels read at Mass during the year; of course 
the Sunday Epistle and Gospel, and the Vesper and Penitential 
Psalms are to be found translated in most prayer-books in 
ordinary use. 

Lastly, the Catholic Church teaches her members the 
morality of the Bible—the eternal, unchangeable laws of right 
and wrong, as God Himself declared them, not cut down to the 
measure of the carnal mind,” or moulded according to the 
pressure of the times,” or refined into the phantoms of scepticism 
and unbelief,® but broad, real, and energetic in all times and in 
all places like the Divine Essence on which they are founded. 

Let us now suppose a Catholic trained in Christian dogma 
and morality in the manner we have described, to enter an 
ecclesiastical seminary in obedience to the Divine call. He 
there begins a course of theology extending over several years, 
when he goes again carefully through the great dogmas of his 
faith with a more thorough and intelligent study, weighing and 
probing them all to the bottom as far as the limitation of the 
human intellect will allow, examining the proofs by which they 
may be supported, establishing their truth against all objections, 
under the guidance and instruction ever of learned and acute 
professors. The proof of each theological thesis is set firmly 
first on its Scriptural basis, parallel passages are scrupulously 
sifted, seeming inconsistencies are diligently examined and 
explained; in fact Catholic theology is little more than Scripture 
drawn out into fulness and method. But besides this constant 
and primary reference to the Bible in theological lecture and 
study strictly so-called, every seminary has its special Scripture 
professor, whose lectures all must attend, and there are men 


65 Such homilies are given every Sunday at Rome, and, we believe, commonly 
through the whole of Italy, where Dr. Littledale fancies Biblical knowledge effete ; 
so, too, at the Jesuit Church in London, and we doubt not in other places of which 
we do not happen to have knowledge. 

66 As, ¢.g., in the Protestant doctrine that there are no sins of thought. 

87 As in the erection of the Divorce Court, &c. 

68 £.g., What of substance is now left in the Protestant Church to the doctrines of 
sacramental grace and eternal punishment, &c. ? 
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who hold this position at present in England whose ability and 
erudition are none the less real because they have not been 
hitherto paraded in print. 

His seminary studies ended, the young cleric is raised to 
the dignity of the priesthood; he must henceforth, under pain 
of grievous sin, daily recite the Divine Office, which is chiefly 
made up, as we have already said, of the Psalms and extracts 
from other parts of the Scripture; he prefixes a text from 
Scripture to every sermon he preaches, and he is told to make 
his sermon a development of it as much as possible. 

Can such a priest, after so long a preparation for such duties, 
be fairly described as ignorant of the Sacred Scriptures? He 
may not have got by heart so large portions of them as the 
Scripture Readers by profession, he may not have the name of 
the Lord Jesus so glibly and so lightly on his lips, but his real 
acquaintance with the teaching of the Divine Word, and his 
reverence for it in theory and practice, is more solid, more 
earnest and large, than any his accusers can show. St. Paul 
wrote long ago that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life ;” there is a literal knowledge of Holy Scripture that is 
barren of all good fruit, and only puffs up instead of edifying 
the reader, which, thinking itself sufficient for itself, spurns all 
authority and control; and, having been wrested a hundred 
times to support eccentricity and fable, is turned at last against 
the Church, whom Christ loved and gave Himself up for tt, that 
He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water iu the 
word of life, that He might present it to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it 
should be holy and without blemish To those who interpret 
them so, the Scriptures become indeed “the letter that killeth ;” 
but in communion with the Catholic Church, their divinely 
appointed guardian, Dr. Littledale may find them, if he will, 
“the spirit that giveth life.” 


69 Ephes. v. 25—27. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE “SCOCK?IT. 


NoT very far from the bottom of Drury Lane, and almost 
fronting the narrow passage that is called Duke’s Court, is 
found a narrow entry which leads into a long squalid alley. This 
bears the name of Pitt Place, and takes the theatrical explorer— 
for such only would it tempt—into Great Wild Street, whose 
pretensions are yet more squalid. Not many years ago the 
place was known as Cockpit Lane, or Alley: and here it is 
supposed that the original Drury Lane Theatre was standing 
some two hundred years ago. This edifice would seem to claim 
that title with more propriety than the present house, or its 
predecessors which stood in Brydges Street and Russell Street, 
though they could perhaps be seen from Drury Lane; but the 
old “Cockpitt,” or Phoenix Theatre, which would have stood 
nearly opposite the present graveyard and “mortuary house,” 
was what lent the quarter some hundred years of dramatic 
prestige. The whole quarter, as it is, now feels the influence of 
the great establishment, to which all the neighbouring streets, 
courts, and alleys—swarming with tenants more or less squalid, 
men, women, children—turn their eyes hopefully, as though it 
were some huge cathedral in a pious district ; their dependance 
on it being strong at Christmas and seasons when vast cohorts 
of human figures are required to furnish a goodly show upon 
the stage, and when fingers and eyes are kept busy over clothes 
and “properties” of all kinds. And just as this modern influence 
is manifest, so were there even to be found traces of the old 
Cockpit era in the shape of a Phoenix Alley, leading from Hart 
Street into Long Acre: the Duke’s Court before mentioned. 
The squalid Drury Lane of our day would not help us to 
an image of the district some three centuries ago, when on the 
right of the present Olympic Theatre stood Drury House, the 
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town mansion of an important family of that name.' The house, 
which was later rebuilt and called Craven House, was a stately 
pile, with a display of twelve windows in its length, where its 
owner, Lord Craven, gave shelter and entertainment to the 
Queen of Bohemia. This shows the character of the locality. 
A cockpit—for cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and other savage 
amusements were then fashionable—was to be found higher up 
in the alley just described, opposite a tavern called “The 
Castle,” and about the year 1612 or 1613 a theatre was erected 
or rather the old cockpit was converted to this new purpose.* 
Such a conversion would not be attended with much trouble or 
expense, as the arrangements of a theatre in these days were of 
the most simple and primitive kind. There were about half a 
dozen theatres playing in London when the Cockpit was 
opened, most of whose names, such as the Black Bull, the For- 
tune, support the theory of the Old Inn Yard, with the galleries 
running round, serving as the original play-house. The Salisbury 
Street, “ Blackfriers,’ and Cockpit houses, were about the same 
size, and were what was known as “ private houses.” 

Drury Lane was hardly a respectable neighbourhood, owing 
it would seem to the presence of the cockpit. Indeed an old 
writer declares bluntly that theatres might be more harshly 
designated, without injustice or offence: and that if not actually 
disorderly houses, they were at least “cousins german” to such, 
or surrounded by them: “w#tness the Cockpitt.”* This evil 
reputation has indeed regularly attached itself to English play- 
houses after a sort of intermittent fashion. For a century later, 
when the Licencing Act was passed, Sir John Hawkins, in a 
similar strain, spoke of theatres as being encompassed by 
“a halo of Bagnios.” The same complaint might have been 
renewed in the saloon days of Drury Lane, and in our own 
time, during the reign of burlesque imported from France. 

This evil reputation of the Cockpit House attracted the 
attention of the London ’prentices on a certain Shrove Tuesday, 
March 4, 1616-17, a period when they claimed a privilege of 
venting their fury on houses of a disorderly kind. The attack 


1 It is curious to note the changes in the place even since Leigh Hunt’s day, who 
described it as standing ‘‘on the ground now included in Craven Buildings and the 
Olympic Pavilion.” 

? In the Continuation to Stowe’s Chronicle it is described under the date of March, 
1616-17, as “lately built.” Camden, under the same date, alludes to it as nuper 
crectum, 

3 Prynne, Histrio mastrix. 
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was led by two young fellows—Tom Brent and Johnny Cary— 
who rushed down Drury Lane at the head of a small party, and 
there, says a stirring ballad— 
Each dore, with hundreds more, 
And windows burst asunder, 
And to the tire-house broke they in, 
Which some began to plunder. 
Their excesses were directed by the leader, who incited them 
not to spare the wardrobe : 
Teare and rende, I’ll stand your friend, 
And will upholde your fury. 
All the books were destroyed, the properties broken, and the 
clothes torn up. Mr. Collier says that the theatre was pulled 
down, thus translating Camden’s description: “Mar. 4. Thea- 
trum ludionum nuper in Drury Lane a furente multitudine 
diruitur, et apparatus dilaceratur.” “Wrecked,” would be rather 
the true meaning of diruztur. It was, moreover, described in 
the Privy Council letter as “an attempt” to destroy the place. 
The authorities were very indignant at “this foul and insolent 
disorder,” and required the Lord Mayor to take prompt measures 
to bring the vagrant rogues to justice. But the vagrant rogues 
were not to be intimidated, and as the anniversary came round 
scattered handbills in the playhouses, appointing their friends to 
assemble at the Fortune and go on from thence to the Red Bull 
and Cockpit, and raze these buildings to the ground. The 
train-bands were however called out, and mischief prevented.‘ 

In these early days of the Cockpit there were some three 
companies of players, duly registered, as it were, “the King’s 
servants,” “the Prince's,” and the “Princess Elizabeth’s,” or 
“Queen’s servants,” as they were called later, which performed 
at the Cockpit. From the peculiar position of all actors during 
this and later times, they became thus dependent on the King, 
or on some royal personage of quality, duke or baron, wearing 
his badge, as it were, and enjoying his protection. It has often 
appeared a little perplexing why this exceptional degradation 
should have attached to the profession of the players, and how 
it should have been subjected to what might appear an uncon- 
stitutional oppression. The truth was it would have been 
entirely owing to the reckless and licentious behaviour of the 
players themselves, who joined to the disorderly conduct of 
other exhibitors the special and tempting advantage of a 

* Collier’s Annals of the Stage. 
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freedom of tongue. It is not so difficult to trace the growth 
of this restraint, as well as that of the Chamberlain’s jurisdiction, 
which has so often mystified inquirers of our own time. The 
tribe of mummers, tumblers, bear exhibitors, clowns, jokers, and 
entertainers of all kind, had grown into a sort of nuisance, that 
was troublesome to the peace of localities and to such police 
as there was. There were also a vast number of “ drolls” and 
mimics, whose freedom, impudence quickened by rivalry, and 
submission to no restraint, may be conceived from characters of 
the same kind met at races, fairs, and sometimes in the London 
streets. Now the line that divided this class from the players 
who performed at such rude houses as the Cockpit, was but a 
fine one, and indeed it will be seen from the Act of Parliament 
that the more regular players were usually excepted from the 
class of vagrants solely on the ground of some person of 
influence guaranteeing that their conduct should be orderly. 

The Act, which is the 39th of Elizabeth, cap. 4, was made “ for 
the suppression of rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, that 
all persons, proctors, procurers, or collectors for gaols, prisons, 
&c., or fencers, barewards, common players of interludes, and 
ministrels wandering abroad (other than players of interludes 
belonging to any baron of this realms or any other honourable 
personages of grande degree to be authorized to play under the 
hand and seal of arms of such baron or personage), all jugglers, 
tinkers, pedlers, and petty chapmen wandering abroad, all 
wandering persons, able in body, using loitering and refusing 
to work, &c. These shall be adjuged and deemed rogues and 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars, and punished as such.” Even 
the exception was removed by the Ist James the First, cap. 7, 
sec. I, so that if these favoured professionals were found 
“wandering abroad,” they became affected by the penalty. 
The principle of this interference is founded on the regulation 
of crowds, which are assumed to be easily excited to disorders: 
and the same principle obtains now in the somewhat arbitrary 
regulation of public houses, dancing and music rooms of a low 
type. It would seem too that the supervision of the Chamber- 
lain grew out of this guarantee or warranty for their proper 
behaviour, as the royal personage or nobleman by withdrawing 
his protection would leave the players to the mercy of the law. 
Such protection was clearly a privilege of the King’s or of 
members of his family, and the title of “ His Majesty’s servants” 
had a really practical bearing and advantage. 
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This licence, however, to a great degree reflected the licence 
of the Court and higher classes, which even the fact of their 
enjoying a privilege would have stimulated. In truth, if we were 
to watch the course of the players for the space of the hundred 
years that followed, we shall see a panorama of quarrellings, 
scufflings, personalities, libels, and dissolute behaviour which 
seem to prove that no body of people required restraint more. 
Disorders in ordinary persons may be visited with the ordinary 
penalties of society ; but actors have the advantage of a vast 
publicity, and their excesses are infinitely more dangerous. It 
may be added, too, in justification of such supervision, that 
theatrical entertainments in their abuse or decay, are not to be 
distinguished from common “shows.” Further, when they are 
made to the purpose, ministering to corrupt tastes, as douffe and 
burlesque performances have done in our own time, such public 
instructors in viciousness will frustrate all the efforts of society 
in the direction of schools, religious teaching, and even police. 

Under Charles the Second the Master of the Revels looked 
after the comedians, and exacted his fees sternly. Mr. Malone 
quotes the Diary of Sir Henry Herbert, who filled this office, 
and he shows clearly that the players being “His Majesty’s 
servants,” was no Court fiction. It is evident from this record 
that they sought to secure their popularity by attempting 
personal satire or mimicry. Thus in November, 1632, he writes : 
“In the play of The Ball, written by Shirley and acted by the 
Queen’s players, there were divers personated so naturally both 
of lords and others of the Court, that I took it ill and would 
have forbidden the play, but that Biston promised many things 


which I found fault with should be left out. . . . The first that 
offends in this kind, if poets or players, shall be sure of public 
punishment.” On another occasion, Inigo Jones came to 


complain of a piece called A Zale of a Tubb, in which he was 
introduced as one Vitruvius Hoop: “a personal injury,” he 
thought it. The licencer accordingly struck out the offensive 
passages, and 7he Motion of a Tub,a play of “ Massengers,” 
was forbiddei¥ as containing “dangerous matter” as to Spain, 
with which country England had made peace. “I had my fee 
notwithstanding, which belongs to me for reading it over, and 
ought to be brought always with the book.” On another 
occasion the Master, like a successor of his two hundred years 
later, George Colman, took on himself the duty of censor, and 
went over all that the Master of the Revels had crossed out, 
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considering the “faith’s,” “’sdeath’s,’ to be asseverations and 
not oaths. “To which I do submit, as my master’s judgment, 
but under favour consider them to be oaths.” This officer 
seemed to have enjoyed absolute power: forbidding a play of 
Shakespeare’s at one house, “in courtesie done” to Hemming 
of the Blackfriars Theatre, and for which this not very scrupu- 
lous officer accepted a fee, or rather douceur, of £5. He could 
also allot the actors to different houses as he pleased. “I 
disposed,” he says, “of Perkins and some others to the theatre 
in Salisbury Court, and joined them to the best of that 
company.” 

The manager of the Cockpit was one Christopher Beeston, 
and during the last few years of King Charles’ reign the 
company comprised the following actors: W. Sherlock, 
J. Sumner, G. Stulfield, W. Allen, H. Clerke, R. Axen, 
A. Turner, M. Bowyer, S. Page, E. Fenn, T. Bird, R. Perkens. 
And they performed pieces of Massinger, Forde, Hayward, and 
others. The receipts, too, must have been respectable, if they 
were on the scale of the Globe, where for nine performances of 
a single play, £1,500 was taken at the doors. 

Though the Cockpit might be considered the precursor of 
Drury Lane Theatre, it was not the Cockpit companies that 
were the forerunners of the Drury Lane Company. This was 
the band known as Zhe King’s Players, who had been 
originally the Lord Chamberlain’s, and who by the patent of 
1603 were transferred to the royal service, and by the later 
patent of 1619-20, were indulged with the privilege of playing 
at both sides of the water, either in their own Globe, at 
Bankside, or at the Blackfriars house. They were treated 
with unusual favour. In this document they were not his 
“servants,” but his “well-beloved servants;” and indeed this 
mark of favour was presumed to be a declaration of patronage 
in answer to some new oppression on the part of the city. Such 


was the origin of “His Majesty’s servants.” “Nay,” exclaims 
Dugdale, in a burst of loyalty, “see the beauty of our all kind 
Sovereign, . . . as taking to him the late Lord Chamberlain’s 


servants, now the King’s actors; the Queen taking to her the 
Earl of Worcester’s servants, that are now her actors; and the 
Prince, their son, Henry Prince of Wales, took to him the Earl 
of Nottingham his: servants, who are now his actors: so that of 
lord’s servants they are now the servants of the King, Queen, 
and Prince.”® The constitution of these societies was conceived 


5 Collier’s Annals, vol. i. p. 350. 
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in a truer dramatic spirit than the associations of our day. 
Then the “company” was the important element; and the 
place where they performed a minor consideration. Now it 
is the theatre that is the chief element, and the actors are 
subsidiary. , 

The annals of the Cockpit are meagre enough; the only 
exciting event being the arrival of a company of French players 
in the year 1635, who received the warm patronage of the 
Queen. The King interested himself for them, and told Sir 
H. Herbert that they might play on the two “off” nights, or 
sermon days in Lent, “at the house in Drury Lane where the 
Queen’s players usually play,” and when the house was usually 
shut. The manager, Beeston, obeyed cheerfully, and the 
Frenchmen reaped a golden harvest, besides “many rich clothes 
given to them.” The following year London was visited by 
the plague, when all the theatres were closed under an order, 
which however the Queen’s players ventured to disregard. A 
warrant was issued to fetch before the Council the offending 
manager with one “ Michael Moon,” later the well known actor, 
Major Mohun, and others of the company, and “a clause” was 
issued to “command the keepers of the play-house called the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane, who either live in it or have relation 
to it, not to permit plays to be acted there till further notice,” 
an injunction maintained nearly a whole year. Christopher 
Beeston was succeeded by William Beeston, who presided over 
a juvenile company known as “ Beeston’s Boys ;” and he again 
was followed by the well known Sir William Davenant, the famous 
patentee. “I do authorize and appoint,” ran the terms of the 
warrant, “in the play-house or theatre commonly called the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane, William Davenant, gentleman, one of 
his Majesty's servants, for me and in my name, to take into his 
government and care the said company of players to govern, 
order, and dispose of them for acting, &c.; and I do hereby 
enjoin and command them to obey the said William Davenant 
as they shall answer to the contrary.’ This shows the despotic 
control exércised, as well as the haughty air of prerogative that 
was assumed even on the eve of its dissolution. In a very 
spirited little dialogue published in the year 1699,° and written 
with a quaint simplicity and genuineness that is very pleasing, 
Mr. Lovewit and Mr. Truman talk over the old days of the 
drama before the revolution, which Lovewit recollected. “Pray 


* Wright’s Historia Historianica, a rare little tract, well known to bibliopolists, 
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sir,” asks his friend, “what master parts can you remember?” 
At the Cockpit were Perkins, Bowyer, W. Allen, Bird, Robins 
a comedian ; all of whom were eminent actors. The Fortune 
and Red Bull were frequented by citizens and the meaner sort. 
But at the Blackfriars was to be found an audience composed 
of men of grave and sober behaviour. The Cockpit was one 
of the smaller houses like the Blackfriars and Salisbury Street 
play-houses. Here were “pits for the gentry,” and the per- 
formances took place by candle light, whereas the Bull and 
Fortune Theatres were partly “open to the weather,” in the 
nature of summer theatres. “All the players,” says Mr. Lovewit, 
“got money and lived in reputation.” And he was acute 
enough to note the reason of this prosperity, which applies to 
every era of the stage. It was simply that purely dramatic 
elements were made the aim and end. “He could draw,” he 
said, “ without scenes or machines.” The prices were low,’ and 
the plays moral, and the houses well regulated. The conse- 
quence was that nearly a dozen play-houses were in full work. 
Then came the Rebellion and the wars, and the closing of the 
play-houses, and the drama was well-nigh extinguished. The 
Commonwealth, as is well known, treated the stage with un- 
sparing severity. “Most of the players,’ says Mr. Lovewit, 
“went into the King’s army, and like good men and true, served 
their old master, though in a different, yet more honourable 
capacity. Robinson,” the quaint and simple narrative goes 
on, “was killed at the taking of a place (I think Basing House) 
by Harrison, he that was after hanged at Charing Cross, who 
refused him quarter and shot him in the head when he had 
laid down his arms, abusing Scripture at the same time as 
saying, ‘cursed is he that doth the work of the Lord negli- 
gently. Mohun was a captain, and after the wars were ended 
here served in Flanders where he received pay as a major. 
Hart was a lieutenant of horse in Prince Rupert’s Regiment. 
Burt was cornet in the same troop, and Shatterel quartermaster. 
Allen of the Cockpit was a major and quartermaster-general 
at Oxford. I have not heard of one of these players of any 
note that sided with the other party, but only Swanston, and 
he professed himself a Presbyterian. The rest either lost or 
exposed their lives for their King. When the wars were over 


7 In the journal of Sir H. Mildmay’s daily expenses, quoted by Mr, Collier 
(Annals of the Stage), are these entries: ‘‘ 1633, June 6, to a pretty merry comedy 
at the Cock, Is. 20 March, to a base play at the Cockpitt, 1s. 6d.” : 
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and the Royalists totally subdued, most of them who were 
alive gathered to London, and for a subsistence endeavoured 
to revive this Old Trade privately. They made up a company 
out of all the scattered members of several; and in the winter 
before the King’s murder, 1648, they ventured to act some plays 
with as much caution and privacy as could be, at the Cockpit. 
They continued undisturbed for three or four days, but at last, 
as they were presenting the tragedy of the Bloody Brothers (in 
which Louis acted Aubrey, Tayler as Rollo, Pollard the Cook, 
Burt, Laterell, and I think Hart, Otho), a party of foot soldiers 
beset the house, surprised ‘em away in their habits, not 
admitting ’em to shift, to Hatton House, then a prison, where, 
having detained them some time, they plundered them of their 
cloaths, and let ’em loose again. Afterwards, in Oliver’s time, 
they used to act privately three or four miles or more out of 
town, now here, now there, sometimes in noblemen’s houses, 
in particular Holland House at Kensington, where the nobility 
and gentry who met, but in no great numbers, used to make 
a sum for them, each giving a broad piece or the like. And 
Alexander Goffe, the woman actor at Blackfriars (who had 
made himself known to persons of quality), used to be the 
jackal and give notice of time and place. At Christmas and 
Bartlemy Fairs they bribed the officer at Whitehall and were 
allowed to act a few days at the Red Bull. Lowin, in his 
latter days, kept an inn (the Three Pidgeons) at Brentford, 
where he died very old, and his poverty was as great as his 
age. Pollard, who lived single and had a competent estate, 
retired to some relations he had in the country and there 
ended his life. Perkins and Sumner of the Cockpit kept 
house together at Clerkenwell, and were there buried. These 
all died before the Restoration.” 

Discouraging as were these conditions, the witty Davenant 
contrived to open the Cockpit in 1658, with a new kind of enter- 
tainment, and though Oliver Cromwell was alive, the perform- 
ance was tolerated. It was an opera, The Cruelty of the 
Spaniards in. Peru, “expressed by vocal and instrumental 
music and the art of perspective in scenes.” This rather ex- 
ceptional favour on the part of the grim Protector might 
puzzle lookers on, but if we are to accept the statement of 
the plaintiff in an action late brought against him, this was 
an artful piece of flattery in Davenant, who by blackening 
the Spaniards, “made Oliver the tyrant’s cruelties appear 
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mercies.” He is also charged with acting as Oliver’s “Master 
of the Revels,” and with writing complimentary verses to his 
daughter. There was a better reason in the attractiveness of 
the entertainment and the welcome graces of operatic harmony, 
then new to the public. The introduction of the perspective 
in scenes, of which Sir William may be considered the “ Father,” 
might on the other hand seem a meretricious element, intoler- 
able to the Puritan mind. Richard Cromwell was not ‘so 
indulgent, and directed that these persons should be required 
to state under what authority they were playing, and a report 
should be furnished to him on the subject. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST PATENT. 


WHEN “the Merry Monarch” was returning to England after 
his weary wanderings, there was noticed on the deck of the 
royal vessel a lively gentleman—one who walked up and down 
with the nobles of the Court, and kept the company in fits of 
laughter with his humorous stories. This “merry droll,” as he 
appeared to one of the officials from London, was Mr. Thomas 
Killigrew, a gentleman who had attended his master through 
his exile, and with his buoyant spirits had lightened many a 
weary hour.’ He had indeed enjoyed extraordinary favour from 
the time when he was a mere boy about the Court, having been 
a page of honour to King Charles the First, and groom of the 
bedchamber to the present Prince. Much ridicule was attached 
to a sort of embassy on which he was despatched in the year 
1649, his master having sent him from Paris as his “ Resident” 
at Venice, with instructions to press on the Courts of Florence 
and Savoy the necessity of assisting the Prince with arms and 
money, and of not recognizing the usurping English Govern- 
ment.2 “The King,” says Lord Clarendon, “was much dis- 
suaded from sending him to Venice, but afterwards his Majesty 

8 See his petitions to the King in Malone’s Shakespeare, vol. ix. 

4 As the traveller stands in the market-place at Bruges and looks up at the 
wonderful belfry, he will see to his right a small corner house, where the Prince 
and his courtiers lodged and tried to find entertainment in that dullest of towns. 

* These will be found set out in the Calendars of the State Papers, Jassim, and 


would make a long list. 
3 Killigrew’s instructions, written in Latin at great length, with his letters to the 
various Courts and their replies, are in the British Museum. 
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was prevailed upon, only to gratify him (Killigrew), that in this 
capacity he might borrow money of English merchants for his 
own subsistence, which he did, and. nothing to the honour of 
his master; and was at last compelled to leave the Republic 
for his vicious behaviour, of which the Venetian Ambassador 
complained to the King when he came afterwards to Paris.”* 
Like most pleasant viveurs and good boon companions, he 
had that carelessness in his dealings with caste which in other 
men of more correct habits goes by a less indulgent name. 
Abroad he had married one of the maids of honour, Mrs. Cecilia 
Crofts—a marriage “in which his Majesty was pleased to con- 
cern himself, as appears by his letters,” which were in possession 
of M. Bridgynores. “Having then no estate nor any expecta- 
tion but from the King’s bounty,” her portion of ten thousand 
pounds was a very welcome assistance. “I am told,” said 
Mr. Pepys in 1668, “that Tom Killigrew hath a fee out of the 
wardrobe for cap and bells, under the title of the King’s fool 
and jester, and may revile or jeer anybody, the greatest person, 
without offence, by the privilege of his place.” Sprat, in a letter 
to Wren, quotes him as the type of all that was amusing and 
agreeable. But so ardent a place hunter—one so thirsty for 
places, pensions, patents, and “seizings” of all kinds that might 
turn up, it is impossible to conceive. He seems to have sought 
all these good things on system, as it were, and something after 
the principle of that notorious Provost of Dublin College who, 
when supposed to be fairly gratified with the whole kingdom, 
would have asked for the Isle of Man for a cabbage garden. 
His plan was to ask for everything: though indeed it must 
be said that the future patentee of Drury Lane Theatre was 
not very much worse in this respect than his neighbours. Even 
when he was a page at Charles the Fitst’s Court, he contrived 
to secure a pension of £100 a year, on which after the Restora- 


* His commission was made out in 1647, but he did not set out till 1651. This 
scandalous finale was satirized in some verses of the time. 


Our Resident, Tom, 
~. From Venice is come, 
And hath left the Statesman behind him ; 
Talks in the same pitch, 
Is as wise, is as rich, 
And just where you left him you find him, 


But who says he was not 
A man of much plot 
May repent the false accusation ; 
Harry plotted and penn'd 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negotiation. 
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tion he claimed accumulated arrears amounting to 4£9,200.5 
He appears to have accepted instead a licence to set up a lottery 
for three years. 

For anything that “turned up” he seems to have put in 
a claim. He begged to be made “Keeper of the Greenwich 
Armoury” in consideration of his expenses attending the King 
abroad. There was “a parcel of white plate,” worth £1,200, 
that had belonged to Oliver Cromwell: he begged for it. There 
were the coppices in Northampton, which he begged for, and 
which were accordingly felled and sold, and the money handed 
over to him. Then he obtained a share in “the licencing of 
pedlars and petty chapmen,” as well as a share in a licence for 
thirty-one years “for appointing places for shooting with the 
long-bow.” When the lands of Sir T. Hyde were escheated, 
the rapacious Killigrew obtained a writ of estate. He had 
given a bond for £500 in the nature of a security, and obtained 
a release from it. He begged that in a certain suit he might 
not be affected by some defect of form. He even made a 
request that he might have the goods and chattels of a convict. 
He obtained the reversion of a water bailiffship, and two years 
later begged that the reversion might be given to his two sons. 
Then he obtained a warrant “to search for and seize” certain 
prize goods, supposed to be concealed in London; then prayed 
for a monopoly in houses intended for the entertainment of 
distressed mariners and passengers. Was a sheriff fined, he 
promptly obtained an order that the fine should be paid 
to him. All this time he was enjoying a pension of 4500 
a year. 

This pleasant sinecurist was therefore eminently suited to 
be the parent of a monopoly that long weighed heavily on the 
profession of: acting. The secret of this series of enactments 
was his complete ascendancy over the easy King, who, indeed, 
could not refuse him anything. “Tom Killigrew” also spoke 
to him according to his humour and in the freest fashion, once 
going so far as to tell him that “he was off to Hell to fetch 
Oliver Cromwell to take care of England, as his successor took 
none at all!” Such sallies were tolerated good-humouredly. 
When he set foot in his native land, after twenty years’ 
exile, he was an elderly gentleman past fifty, with a burly figure, 
a large, good-humoured face, a merry eye, a tuft and moustache, 


5 These and other significant notices will be found in the Calendar of State 
Papers, passim. 
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and an open collar, disclosing a double chin. His portrait 
indeed suggests one of Van der Helst’s burly Dutchmen.® 

Such was the person who was to be the first patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, the precursor of a numerous line of 
directors, many of whom reflected his jovial and debonnair 
manners. What led him to embrace such a calling was partly 
a theatrical taste, for he had written some half a dozen plays; 
partly an eagerness to make money, this patent being but one 
out of the many that he enjoyed ; and perhaps in great measure 
the pleasant opportunities for amusement which the direction of 
a theatre offered. It would not seem strange in our own day 
Amid all the rejoicings on the King’s arrival, theatrical enter- 
tainment was not forgotten. The Cockpit seems to have been 
conducted by the ci-devant- bookseller, Rhodes, with such spirit 
and address as to have become quite the fashion. The attraction 
was chiefly owing to his two clever apprentices—Betterton (or 
Batterton), and Kynaston ; the latter, according to the inartistic 
practice of the time, playing women’s characters with extra- 
ordinary success. As we have seen, he had “fitted up” the 
theatre in Monk’s time, and brought together a very complete 
and respectable company—Betterton, Sheppy, Lovel, Lilliston, 
Underhill, Turner, Dixon, and R. Nokes; while for the women 
parts—Kynaston, J. Nokes, Angel, W. Betterton, Mosely, and 
Floid. 

They played Rule a Wife, The Bondman, The Maid of 
the Mill, and The Unfortunate Lovers, the young Kynaston 
in the last two pieces producing a furore. “He being then 
very young made a compleat female stage beauty, performing 
his parts so well, especially Arthiope and Aglaura, being parts 
greatly moving compassion and pity, that it has since been 
disputable among the judicious whether any woman that 
succeeded him so sensible touched the audiences as he.” The 
ardent Pepys, who was in the audience on the night of 
August 18, 1660, thought him “the loveliest lady he ever saw 
in his life.’ He was also there in October when he saw 
Othello, but asting the Moor to his satisfaction. “By the same 
token,” Mr. Pepys adds, “a very pretty lady that sat by me, 
called out to see Desdemona smothered.” The plays were all 
of this sound stamp, and by such classical writers as Beaumont 


© There is introduced beside him his favourite dog, on whose collar are his arms 
and initials; a friendly companion, which shows that certain evidence of a good 
beast, a friendship for ‘‘ the friend of man,” 
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and Fletcher and Shakespeare. Meanwhile the facetious Tom 
Killigrew, who had his half a dozen plays in his desk, had 
also determined to make a dramatic experiment, and the same 
idea occurred to Sir William Davenant. It might seem strange 
in our day, were two gentlemen about the Court to take up 
the management of a theatre, and thus compete with persons 
of the class of a bookseller’s ’prentice ; but it must be borne 
in mind that the theatre had quite different relations to society 
to what it has now, and that it rather suggested the possibility 
of a number of noblemen and gentlemen now taking on them- 
selves the direction of a race meeting, and controlling jockeys 
and employés and betting men. The direction of the stage 
was then a pastime, not the purely money-making speculation 
into which it has now degenerated. It was the amusement 
of the Court and nobles; the theatres as yet having no formal 
character, and the performance taking place in a palace, country 
house, and tavern yard. Mr. Davenant also, who was now a 
manager of some experience and success, determined to engage 
in the same pursuit. 

The two courtiers resolved to turn their position and in- 
fluence to the greatest profit, and conceived a daring and 
original scheme. As patents were then in vogue, and furnished 
an excellent and inexpensive mode of rewarding adherents, 
it seemed an excellent idea to procure a complete monopoly 
of the theatrical performances, and the King had hardly been 
two months in the country before the existing managers learned 
that they must shut up their theatres, as no one was to be allowed 
to present plays but the favoured gentlemen of the Court. This 
privilege was in the form of a grant and dated August 21, 1660." 
It ran: ‘Charles the Second, by the grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, King, defender of the Faith, &c., to all to 
whome these presents shall come, greeting. Whereas wee are 
given to understand that certain persons in and about our city of 
London, or the suburbs thereof, doe frequently assemble for the 
performing and acting of playes and enterludes for rewards, 
to which divers of our subjects doe for their entertainment 


7 From the calenders of State Papers we find that on July 9th ‘‘a warrant was 
issued for the grant to Killigrew to erect a company of players who shall be the 
King’s company, and to build a theatre.” ‘No companies of actors” were to be 
allowed, saving this one and the one granted by the late King to Sir W. Davenant. 
On July 19th another warrant fee, a licence to Killigrew and Davenant was signed, 
**to erect two play-houses in places approved by the surveyor,” and suppressing 
absolutely all the others. 
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resort: which said playes, as we are informed, doe containe 
much matter of profanation and scurrility, soe that such kind 
of entertainments which if well managed might serve as morall 
instructions in humane life as the same are now used, doe for 
the most part, tende to the debauchinge of the manners of 
such as are present at them, and are very scandalous and 
offensive to all pious and well-disposed persons. We takeing 
the premises into our princely consideration, yett not holding 
it necessary totally to suppresse the use of theaters, because 
wee are assured that if the evils and scandall in the playes 
that now are or have bin acted were taken away, the same 
might serve as innocent and harmlesse divertissement for many 
of our subjects: and having experience of trust and skill of 
our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Killigrew, Esq., one of 
the Groomes of our Bedchamber, and of Sir William Davenant, 
Knight, for the purposes hereafter mentioned, doe hereby give 
and grante unto the said Thomas Killigrew and Sir William 
Davenant full power and authority to erect two companies of 
players, consistinge -respectively of such persons as they shall 
chuse and appoint, and to purchase, builde, and erect, or hire 
at their charge, as they shall thinke fitt, two houses or theaters 
with all convenient roomes and other necessaries therunto 
appertayning, for the representation of tragydies, comedyes, 
playes, operas, and all other entertainments of that nature in 
convenient places: and likewise to settle and establish such 
payments to be paid by those that shall resort to see the said 
representations performed as either have been accustomely 
given and taken in the like kind, or as shall be reasonable in 
regard of the great expencese of scenes, musick, and such 
new decorations as have not been formerly used: with further 
power to make such allowances out of that which they shall 
so receive to the actors and other persons employed in the 
said representations in both houses respectively as they shall 
thinke fitt: the said companies to be under the government 
and authority of them the said Thomas Killigrew and Sir 
William Davefrant. And in regard to the extraordinary licen- 
tiousness that hath lately used in things of this nature, our 
pleasure is, that there shall be no more places of representation 
nor companies of actors of playes, or operas, and recitations, 
musick or representations by dancing and scenes and any other 
entertainments on the stage, in our cities of London and 
Westminster, or in the liberties of them than the two to be 
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now erected by virtue of this authority. Neverthelesse, we doe 
hereby by our authority royal strictly enjoine the said Thomas 
Killigrew and Sir William Davenant that they doe not at any 
time hereafter cause to be acted or represented any play, 
enterlude, or opera, containing any matter of prophanation, 
scurrility, or obscenity: and wee doe further hereby authorize 
and commande them the said Thomas Killigrew and Sir 
William Davenant to peruse all playes that have been formerly 
written, and to expunge all prophaneise and scurrility from 
the same before they be represented or acted. And this our 
grante and authority made to the said Thomas Killigrew and 
Sir William Davenant shall be effectuall and remains in full 
force and virtue, notwithstanding any former order or direction 
by us given, for the suppressing of: play-houses and playes and 
any other entertainments of the stage. Given, &c., August 21, 
1660.” 

This, it will be seen, was merely a privilege to erect a 
company of actors, and build or hire a theatre, and not the 
patent under which Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres 
Royal were instituted, and which was granted later. This 
document, however, granted a “monopoly” to its fortunate 
holders, giving to them, and to them only, the exclusive right of 
keeping a theatre and presenting theatrical performances. The 
natural and reasonable construction of such a privilege would be 
that it was to endure, like the patents, during the lifetime of the 
granter, or during a certain number of years, but it could never 
have been intended that it was to have been triumphantly 
maintained and enforced for a period of nearly a century and a 
half. There were indeed occasional renewals of the patent, but, 
as the monopoly was maintained, they were merely formal, and 
in reality only strengthened the original title. The whole was 
opposed to the current of English traditions and English laws, 
and has the air of a relic of feudalism maintained up to a 
comparatively recent period. It is curious that some such idea 
of the arbitrary duration of the privilege seems to have occurred 
to Palmer, the Attorney-General. For when it was submitted 
for his opinion, he seemed inclined to think “it was rather a 
matter for ¢o/eration than for a grant under the Great Seal.” In 
other words, that the managers might be a/lowed to open and 
conduct their theatres even to the exclusion of others, and that 
anything more formal than this would be setting up a privilege 
that was independent of the Crown. As this, however, was 
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merely in the nature of advice, no regard was paid to it, and 
the matter was completed. The pretences put forward in this 
document were flagrantly dishonest. The idea of any anxiety 
for morals coming from such a pair, one of whom was a pro- 
fessed agent for the King’s pleasures, and the other offered the 
awkward and convincing traces in his own person of his having 
suffered severely from his devotion to the same cause. The 
existing play-houses were conducted, as we have seen, with 
propriety and regularity, particularly the Cockpit, where the 
pieces of Beaumont and Fletcher and Shakespeare were being 
performed. In any case, the short time during which they had 
been open seemed to offer little opportunity for any system of 
habitual irregularity. A cynical observer might have objected, 
and there must have been many who did, that any licence was 
inspired and promoted by the Court, and indeed Mr. Pepys, 
only a few months later, was bewailing that at Court “things 
were in very ill condition, there being so much emulation, 
poverty, and the vices of drinking, swearing, and loose 
amours,” that he knew not what would be the end of it but 
confusion. 

What influence the two managers possessed at Court will be 
seen by the means they made use of to put down rivals, even 
before they had begun to act themselves. The King was 
brought to write a letter to the Recorder, Aldermen, and 
Justices of London, informing them that “he hears that com- 
panies assemble at the Red Bull, the Cockpit, and Salisbury 
Court ;” and, again making use of a hypocritical pretext, that 
“they perform profane and obscene plays.” He therefore orders 
that they be rigorously suppressed, under heavy penalties. This 
illustrates the distinction which I have shown existed between 
the power of the Court and that of the magistrate—the former 
merely constituting a theatre to be “disorderly,” by calling the 
magistrates’ attention to the fact that it had refused its sanction, 
the executive then, as the guarantee for behaviour was with- 
drawn, presuming it to be ipso facto disorderly. Even the 
instability, tod; of the patronage of King Charles and his 
Court is characteristically shown by the fact that, notwith- 
standing this solemn guarantee of an exclusive patent, some 
persons about the Court, in the December of the same year, 
succeeded in obtaining for one Jolly a licence to erect a theatre 
for the performance of such plays “as are free from all profanity 
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and obscenity, xotwithstanding any former grant to T. Kelligrew 
and Sir T. Davenant.”* 

No time was lost in putting these large powers in force. 
Killigrew, casting about for a suitable house, fixed on a place 
known as “Gibbon’s Tennis Court,” situated in the mean and 
narrow slums of Vere Street, near Clare Market, where it now 
seems marvellous how the coaches and chairs of the persons of 
quality could have manceuvred. Here he set to work to build a 
theatre. His “co-farmer” Davenant, however, whose mind was 
of a more regular and far-seeing character, determined to 
proceed on broader and more lasting principles. He bethought 
him of securing a good company, leaving the choice of a theatre 
for later consideration. Seeing the rising excellence of “ Batter- 
ton,” Noakes, and some others, who were playing at the Cockpit, 
he determined to be prompt in securing them, and, fortified with 
his patent, was able to enter into the following agreement. The 
agreement is curious, as showing how methodized the stage 
had grown, and how familiar with theatrical business was the 
gentleman manager. It is dated Nov. 5, 1660, and is between 
Sir T. Davenant and Thomas Batterton, T. Sheppy, Rob. 
Noakes, T. Lovell, and others, including Harris, a scene-painter. 
The manager was to “constitute, ordain, and erect them into a 
company,” which was “publiquely to act all manner of tragedies, 
comedies, and plays whatsoever” in any theatre in London or 
its suburbs. Until the new building should be erected, which, it 
was stipulated, should have “scenes,” it was arranged that the 
performances should be at Salisbury Court, and the most minute 
arrangements were made as to the division of the profits. After 
the expenses of the night were defrayed, the balance was to be 
divided into fourteen shares, of which the manager was to 
receive four. He was to have the right of naming the concert 
of musicians. These were moderate terms enough, but he 
reserved some more advantageous ones for the time when the 
new house should be completed. Accordingly, on Nov. 15, 1660, 
he opened his theatre in Salisbury Street with the new company. 

1 Sir Henry Herbert seems to allude to this piece of sharp practice in one of his 
‘* orders,” obtained in the following year, for suppressing all stage players, tumblers, 
and others going about with shows, &c., some persons having, by commission secretly 
obtained from the King, acted plays and shows full of scandal, &c., abused this com- 
mission by selling them.” This and the extracts quoted above will be found in the 
Calendars. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE MONOPOLISTS. 


By the close of the year 1660, the new patentees had their 
houses open. Davenant was established at Salisbury Court; 
Killigrew at Clare Market. The former, as we have seen, had 
compelled Betterton and the other players at the Cockpit to 
follow him; and further to secure obedience had taken care 
to have them created “ King’s servants,” and for that purpose 
had them duly sworn in before Lord Manchester, then Lord 
Chamberlain, “to serve his Royal Highness the Duke of York.” 
Killigrew’s company were also sworn. The Cockpit however 
still remained open as well as the Red Bull; the former under 
the control of Davenant, whose actors occasionally appeared 
there. The following is the deed: “No. III.—Articles inter 
Charles Hart and 12 other actors and Sr. Robert Howard 
and Tho. Killigrew renteing the Earle of Bedford’s lease and 
the said deed of 11 pts. (referring to No. II.) and reciteing— 
That whereas Sr. Robert Howard, Thomas Killigrew, Charles 
Hart, Michaell Mohun, and the rest of the builders according 
to theire respective shares and entereste to them respectively, 
assigned in and by the sd. Indre. of 11 pts. were errecting and 
then intended and agreed to errect a house or theater for the 
use of the said Charles Hart, Theophilus Bird, and the rest of 
the said socyety and theire successors to represent and act 
comedyes, tragedyes, masques, and playes vpon the faithfull 
promise and agreement of them the said Charles Hart, 
Theophilus Bird, Michaell Mohun, Nicholas Burt, John Lacy, 
Robert Shatterell, Walter Chinn, William Cartwright, William 
Wintersall, Richard Baxter, Edd. Kinaston, Nicholas Blagden, 
and Thomas Loveday. That they and such person or persons 
as should be from time to time admitt and taken into theire 
socyetie should, as soone as the same could be finished and 
made fitt, vse the same for a theater or play-house for acting 
and representing-all playes. And that after the same should be 
finished the said company should not use any other house or 
place for that purpose without the speciall lycence of Sr. Robert 
Howard, Thomas Killigrew, Charles Hart, Michaell Mohun, 
Nicholas Burt, John Lacy, Robert Shatterell, Walter Chinn, 
William Cartwright, and William Wintersall, first had and 
obteined in writeing, and upon further promise and agreement. 
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That the said Charles Hart, Theophilus Bird, Michaell Mohun, 
and the rest of the actors according to theire severall and 
respective shares and proporcons in the said recited Indre. of 
Assignmt. sett forth the sume of 43 Ios. pr. diem for every 
day the said house or theatre should be by them soe used. It 
is therefore agreed that the said actors should and would (soe 
soone as the said house should be finished and fitted) vse the 
same for the acting and representing of all playes and masques 
and should not afterwarde (without lycence) vse any other house 
or place for that purpose. And that they the said actors and 
such other persons as should (¢empore in tempus) be admitted 
into the said socyetye should pay vnto the said Sr. Robert 
Howard and Mr. Killigrew to and for the vse of themselves 
and the said other builder according to theire respective pro- 
porcon the sume of £3 Ios. pr. diem for every day the said 
house should be used or imployed by them or otherwise should 
pay share and divide to and amongst the said Sr. Robert 
Howard, Mr. Killigrew, and the builders theire execrs., &c. put 
theire respective shares and interests in the said house the said 
sume of £3 10s. for every day the same theater should be so 
used,” &c. 

The arbitrary character of this privilege—theatres being now 
limited to two, whereas before the Revolution there had been 
nearly twenty—was not slow to provoke indignant opposition. 
As might be expected, in some instances it produced hardships, 
and the rights of the old Master of Revels, who seems to have 
been thrust aside by the young school of courtiers as an old- 
fashioned “fogie,” were entirely ignored. He was certainly 
treated with injustice. Some rumours of the step that was 
intended reached him, and a few days before the patent was 
granted he sent in an almost piteous remonstrance, urging his 
claims—his “forty-five years’ menial service to the Royal 
Family ”—complaining also that he had been falsely represented 
as consenting to the patent, which he entirely denied. The 
whole was “an unjust surprise,” and begged that his Majesty 
would revoke it or refer the matter to the Attorney-General. 
The weak but good-natured King, no doubt delighted at what 
shifted all trouble from himself, at once consented, probably 
with the privity of his two protegés. Indeed, when Palmer, the 
Attorney-General, proceeded on the 14th of September to hear 
the matter, they did not attend, but sent a letter to the 
arbitrator telling him he was “freed of further hearing in the 
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matter.” But though they may have had their laugh at this 
“bamboozling” of the old Court official, they were to find that 
he was not to be trifled with ; and for several years he managed 
to harass them by proceedings at law, which the King was 
powerless to check. He shrewdly contrived to draw some of 
the actors into the quarrel, and embroiled them with the 
patentees, or rather the monopolists. Between the two powers 
claiming authority, the actors were almost persecuted. Thus 
Rhodes, and the remnant of his company, after Davenant had 
picked the choicest—who was disinclined to accept the new 
authority, continued to play at the Cockpit. Suddenly, on the 
8th of October, he received a peremptory summons from the old 
Master of the Revels, commanding him “to attend me” con- 
cerning his play-house, and to bring with him such authority 
as he had for the erecting of the said house into a play-house, 
“at his peril.” The demand was treated with contempt, and 
the only reply given was that they had the King’s authority. 
The old knight was not inclined to accept such a rebuff. 
Killigrew naturally made use of his patent to force players 
to join his corps. Rhodes’ company, which included Burt, 
Wintersall, Hart, and others, he suppressed in summary fashion 
by a warrant from the King, which, indeed, was but the logical 
sequence of his own patent. He then offered to treat with 
them, and to allow them to continue playing on the terms of 
their performing only at a new and proper theatre, of admitting 
women only for the female characters, and of using dresses that 
harmonized with the scenes. He also reserved the right of 
selecting the best of their performers for enlistment in “his 
Majesty’s Company of Comedians.” The former stipulations 
the patentee probably felt they were not likely to carry out, or 
the whole may have reference to the new theatres which he and 
Davenant were getting. But the result was to leave the players 
quite helpless. They were forced to accept these terms, and 
thus secured tolerance for a few weeks. The manager of the 
Cockpit company was again to be assailed on the other flank, 
and on Octobes.the 3rd received a peremptory notice from the 
old Master of the Revels, which was meant as an assertion 
of authority. He required him to lower his prices from the 
“unusual and unreasonable rates lately taken at the play-house 
doors of the respective persons of quality that desire to 
refresh and improve themselves by the sight of your moral 
entertainments, which were constituted for profit and delight.” 
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He required them to take the old rates and “noe more.” And 
also to send to him all their old plays, “that they may be 
reformed of prophanery and ribaldry,” at their peril. Then he 
artfully lets them know that they have to thank Mr. Killigrew 
and his partner for these complaints, which they had made to 
the King, who had further cunningly made use of this “as part 
of their suggestions for their pretended power, and for your late 
restraint.” The spite and vexation of this official is apparent in 
every line. No attention being paid to his admonitions, a royal 
warrant came down, closing their house a second time. 

While they were confounded at this fresh act of persecution, 
old Sir Henry came to them to say they owed it all to Killi- 
grew, and not to him: of which they probably needed no 
assurance. The complaint against them, he said, was their 
playing of “scandalous plays, asking extortionate prices for 
admittance, and acknowledging noe authority.” “All which,” 
as they later complained to the King rather quaintly, “ended in 
soe much per weeke to him: for which wee have leave to play 
and promise of his protection: the which your Majesty knows 
he was not able to performe.” 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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“THE PERCEPTION OF THE INFINITE,.”—Part I. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER is one of the most delightful and 
fascinating of writers. He has acquired a perfect command of 
English ; his style is as simple and clear as it is full of nerve 
and vigour. That he is a true poet none who have read his 
“Chips ” or his lectures will deny ; his pages are continually lit 
up with flashes of more genuine poetic fire than is to be found 
in many rhymed volumes, whilst in daintiness of imagery and 
happiness of illustration he is at times no unworthy rival of 
Mr. Ruskin. Over and above his undoubted merits as a writer, 
Professor Max Miiller is most deservedly ranked amongst the 
first philologists of the day, so that every volume he gives to the 
world is sure of a wide circulation, and every lecture he delivers 
is sure to command a learned and attentive audience. It cannot 
therefore but be matter for regret that the author of Chips from 
a German Workshop and Lectures on the Science of Language 
should of late years have been prevailed upon to deliver and 
publish lectures on what is sometimes called the science of 
religion, which cannot fail to injure his name as a metaphy- 
sician, if not as a philologist and Sanscrit scholar. 

There is an old-fashioned temptation, as powerful as it 
is subtle, which appears to attack and not unfrequently to 
master very many of the leading scientific men of our day: 
it is to strive to persuade first themselves and then their 
neighbours, that everything in Heaven and earth can be 
explained by ¢eir philosophy. The why and the wherefore 
of this singular phenomenon I leave to others; the fact we 
can all vouch for; it continually stares us in the face. The 
Oxford Professor has not, it would seem, been lucky enough 


1 Lectures on the origin and growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1878. 

Introduction to the Science of Religion. Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co., 1873. 
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to escape the destiny of so many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. He is a philologist, and therefore, circumstances 
conspiring to induce him to lecture on metaphysics and 
theology, he very prudently determines to regard both as 
deductions from the science of language. “If we want to 
understand ancient religion, we must first try to understand 
ancient language,”” we are told. And again: “If the depend- 
ence of early religion on language is once clearly understood, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that whatever classification has 
been found most useful in the science of language ought to 
prove equally useful in the science of religion.”* Professor 
Tyndall no doubt holds that optics and acoustics, and Mr. 
Darwin that the true theory of the origin of species, give 
the keynote to a right understanding of our relations to the 
Supreme Being. The idea is undoubtedly a very convenient 
one in practice for professors of Sanscrit or physical science 
who are fond of preaching lay sermons; but there is one 
drawback, and that is that somehow or other the philosophers 
and theologians are many of them so dull as not to see that 
their first principles and conclusions are worthless, unless 
grounded on a prolonged study of the Vedas, or of an undu- 
latory theory. 

Strange as it may seem to modern physicists and savants 
generally, the truth is that metaphysics and theology require a 
far more special training than physics or even comparative 
philology ; both these sciences are far more difficult to acquire 
than many seem to suppose, and, to say the least of it, quite as 
independent of a knowledge of Sanscrit and Pali as geology or 
botany. Professor Tyndall might just as reasonably expect 
to arrive at a clear conception of the Divine attributes from 
an attentive study of the dark and light lines of his spectro- 
scope, or Professor Huxley undertake to lecture on exegesis 
because he has devoted much time to canine anatomy, as 
Professor Max Miiller consent to teach us “Christianity in 
its most simple and intelligible form” because he-has read 
all the Vedas in the original. Whilst I most readily allow 
his claims as an Oriental scholar, philologist, and “t¢érateur, 
I dispute altogether both his title and his ability to teach us 
the shortest way to Heaven. Theology, practical or specu- 
lative, is entirely out of his province. The age of miracles, 
we are often told, is past, and therefore we can scarcely be 


3 Lectures on the Science of Religion, p. 269. 3 Tbid, p. 154. 
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surprised if Professor Max Miiller’s disquisitions on religion 
have proved a failure. 

One word more by way of preface. In his first Hibbert 
lecture® Professor Max Miiller remarks: “I do not quote these 
words now because [| altogether approve of them now. I very 
seldom approve altogether of what I have written myself some 
years ago.” The words referred to contain a definition of what 
is termed the subjective side of religion, and were spoken at the 
Royal Institution in 1870. Now although this very candid 
admission is one which will scarcely surprise those who have 
studied Professor Max Miiller’s lectures on religion, and though 
it is one for which they ought to feel grateful in a measure, as 
affording a clue to passages which at first sight appear 
irreconcilable with views elsewhere expressed, still I hold 
that a general statement of this nature, which of itself does 
not necessarily imply very much, that this sort of vaguely 
apologetic tone, which does not include or lead to any definite 
retractation, is not explicit enough to render the Professor 
irresponsible for his words. If it were, all criticism upon his 
views, as they are to be found expressed in his lectures, must at 
once be at anend. To take this definition of religion advanced 
in 1870 as an example. In 1878 we are simply told that many 
objections have been made to it, but that whilst it may now be 
admitted not to be of an exhaustive nature, “the kernel must 
still be maintained to be sound:” and then one or two 
objections that have been raised are summarily dealt with, 
proved groundless or unimportant, and we hear no more about 
the matter. This kind of retractation is obviously valueless 
for all critical purposes. 

I now proceed to consider what Professor Max Miiller 
regards as the firm foundation and basis upon which his entire 
theological structure is built. This groundwork of his system 
will exclusively occupy our attention for the present. His 
ideas as to the nature and essence of all true religion are 
distinctly stated by the Professor in the following passages, 
which I give somewhat at length to avoid all danger of 
putting my own interpretation upon his words. 


Though each religion has its own peculiar growth, the seed from 
which they spring is everywhere the same. That seed is the perception 
of the infinite, from which no one can escape who does not wilfully shut 
his eyes. From the first flutter of human consciousness, that perception 

2 P.23. 
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underlies all the other perceptions of our senses, all our imaginings, all 
our concepts, and every argument of our reason. It may be buried for 
a time beneath the fragments of a finite knowledge, but it is always 
there, and, if we dig but deep enough, we shall always find that buried 
seed, as supplying the living sap to the fibres and feeders of all true 


faith.4 

Again, pp. 45. 46: 

What I hold is that with every finite perception there is concomitant 
perception, or, if that word should seem too strong, a concomitant 
sentiment or presentiment of the infinite ; that from the very first act 
of touch or hearing or sight we are brought in contact, not only with 
a visible, but also at the same time with an invisible universe. It is the 
senses which give us the first intimation of the infinite. What grows 
afterwards out of this intimation supplies materials both to the 
psychologist and to the historian of religion, and to both of them this 
indisputable sentiment of the infinite is the first pre-historic impulse to 
all religion. I do not say that in the first dark pressure of the infinite 
upon us, we have all at once the full and lucid consciousness of that 
highest of all concepts: I mean the very opposite. I simply say we 
have in it a germ—a living germ; we have in it that without which no 
religion would have been possible ; we have in that perception of the 
infinite the root of the whole historical development of human faith. 
And let it not be supposed that in insisting on an actual perception of 
the infinite I indulge in poetical language only. 


Again, p. 37: 

It is his senses which give him (the primitive savage) the first 
impression of infinite things, and supply him in the end with an 
intimation of the infinite. Everything of which his senses cannot 
perceive a limit is to a primitive savage, or to a man in an early stage 
of intellectual activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees—he sees to a 
certain point, and then his eyesight breaks down. But exactly where 
his sight breaks down there presses upon him, whether he likes it or not, 
the perception of the unlimited or infinite. It may be said that this is 
not perception, in the ordinary sense of the word. No more it is, but 
still less is it mere reasoning. In perceiving the infinite we neither 
count, nor measure, nor compare, nor name. We know not what it zs, 
but we know /¢hat it is, and we know it because we actually fee it and 
are brought in contact with it. If it seems too bold to say that man 
actually sees the invisible, let us say that he suffers from the invisible, 
and this invisible is only a special name for the infinite. Therefore, as 
far as mere distance or extension is concerned, it would seem difficult to 
deny that the eye, by the very same act by which it apprehends the 
finite, apprehends also the infinite. The more we advance the wider no 
doubt grows our horizon, but there never is or can be to our senses a 


* Hibbert Lectures, p. 50. 
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horizon unless as standing between the visible and finite on one side 
and the invisible and infinite on the other. The infinite, therefore, 
instead of being merely a late abstraction, is really implied in the 
earliest manifestations of our sensuous knowledge. 


In the summary given towards the end of the last lecture, 
we read : 


We saw that our senses, while they supply us with a knowledge of 
finite things, are constantly brought in contact with what is not finite, 
or, at least, not finite yet ; that their chief object is, in fact, to elaborate 
the finite out of the infinite, the seen out of the unseen, the natural out 
of the supernatural, the phenomenal world out of the universe which is 
not phenomenal. From this permanent contact of the senses with the 
infinite sprang the first impulse to religion, the first suspicion of some- 
thing existing beyond what the senses could apprehend, beyond what 
our reason and language could comprehend. Here was the deepest 
foundation of all religion, and the explanation of that which before 
everything needs explanation: why man should not have been satisfied 
with a knowledge of finite sensuous objects. 


Again, p. 28: 

Finite, then, being the most general predicate of all our so-called 
positive knowledge, I thought infinite the least objectionable term for 
all that transcends our senses and our reason, always taking these words 
in their ordinary meaning. I thought it preferable to indefinite, invisible, 
supersensuous, supernatural, absolute, or divine, as the characteristic 
qualification of the objects of that large class of knowledge which constitutes 
what we call religion. All these terms are meant for the same thing. 
They all express different aspects of the same object. I have no 
predilection for infinite, except that it seems to me the widest term, the 
highest generalization. But if any other term seems preferable, let us 
adopt it by all means. Only let us clearly understand what we mean by 
infinite, or any other of these terms that may seem preferable. 


Finally,’ we have the following definition given us, to which 
allusion has already been made, and the having committed 
himself to which Professor Max Miiller appears later somewhat 
to regret. Definitions, however, being about as rare as white 
crows in this new manual of theology, we should be doing the 
Professor an injustice were we to leave it unnoticed, besides 
depriving the reader of an opportunity of judging how admirably 
one part of his theory harmonizes with another: “Religion is 
a mental faculty which, independent of, nay, in spite of sense 
and reason, enables man to apprehend the Infinite under differ- 
ent names and under varying disguises. Without that faculty 

* The italics are ours. 5 P, 43. 
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no religion, not even the lowest worship of idols and fetishes, 
would be possible ; and, if we will but listen attentively, we can 
hear in all religions a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to 
conceive the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, a longing 
after the Infinite, a love of God.” 

I confess that the mental struggle I have passed through 
in my endeavours to conceive what Professor Max Miiller’s 
notions of God, the Infinite, and religion may be, has several 
times caused me to groan, at least in spirit. May his readers 
find the task of interpretation an easier one than I have. As 
for a harmony of the new gospel, the bare thought of such an 
undertaking makes one shudder. More than once during my 
labours, in spite of the disclaimer of “poetical language only,” 
the Laureate’s warning has sounded ominously in my ear: 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind with thy shallow wit : 
Vex not thou the poet’s mind, for thou canst not fathom it. 

In sober earnest, what does Professor Max Miiller mean when 
he tells us that the seed of all religion is this perception of the 
Infinite? The only explanation of the riddle which I can hit 
upon, and I offer it with the greatest possible diffidence, is this: 
A man, civilized or savage, it matters not which as long as 
he is a man, sees stretched out before him a landscape or an 
expanse of blue ocean. If he has anything of the poet in his 
composition, or even if he has not, as long as the external 
circumstances are not such as to exclude all the finer feelings 
and fancies, and in fact all thought, the chances are the “thing 
of beauty” before him will spontaneously awaken in his mind 
some sort of consciousness of a further glory which lies beyond 
the limits of his sight. The happiness and pleasure which he 
derives from the vision before him, and from his merely sensuous 
perception, will be almost insensibly connected with the thought, 
the idea of a further beauty beyond his horizon, which his bodily 
eyes attain to not yet, but which is still suggested to him by 
what they do actually behold. In other words, the man not 
only sees, but, as he is a rational being, he at once begins to 
think, and as all thought of its very nature deals with univer- 
sals, and not directly with particulars, but only by a kind of 
reflex recourse to particular sensations, the sight of particular 
beauty passes at once into the ¢hought of beauty in general ; 
which thought is, of course, independent of the bounds and 
limits of sense. This appears to me to be the only rational 
interpretation of the words already quoted, “What I hold is, 
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that with every finite perception there is a concomitant per- 
ception, or, if that word should seem too strong, a concomitant 
sentiment or presentiment of the infinite; that from the very 
first act of touch or hearing or sight we are brought into contact 
not only with a visible, but also at the same time with an 
invisible universe.” Of course every thought, if it is a thought 
at all, must bring us in contact with an invisible universe. The 
senses naturally suggest thoughts of some kind to all rational 
beings, and though it may be perfectly true that some savages, 
who are at the very lowest point of the scale of civilization, 
have not discovered much power of abstraction or generalization 
or thought, for the three words mean pretty much the same 
thing, still, they would not be men at all if they did not form 
some universals, or have at least some thoughts. Professor 
Max Miiller at times appears to think that very favourable 
circumstances are requisite for his primitive savage to catch 
the divine afflatus, the first dawning concept of what he is 
pleased to call the infinite. “We must begin,” he tells us, 
“with a man living on high mountains, or in a vast plain, or 
on a coral island without hills and streams, surrounded on all 
sides by the endless expanse of the ocean, and screened above 
by the unfathomable blue of the sky ; and we shall then under- 
stand how, from the images thrown upon him by the senses, 
some idea of the infinite would arise in his mind earlier even 
than the concept of the finite, and would form the omnipresent 
background of the faintly dotted picture of his monotonous life.” 
But surely high mountains, or vast plains, or coral islands, with 
or without hills and streams, are not absolutely indispensable, 
either for a sensuous perception or for a thought. We have 
been told that a perception or sentiment or presentiment of 
the infinite accompanies every sensuous perception; that “the 
infinite, instead of being merely a late abstraction, is really 
implied in the earliest manifestations of our sensuous know- 
ledge.” Do these necessarily begin on high mountains ? 
“Theology begins with anthropology.” To be sure it does, 
if religion is a faculty for the perception of the infinite, and 
the infinite means nothing more or less than the object or 
intention of a universal concept. This is solution of the riddle 
which I propose. Professor Max Miiller has formulated a 
metaphysical acrostic, my answer is “ Universal.” At any rate, 
this consolation is left me, that if I have not succeeded in 
fathoming the depths of our “perception of the Infinite con- 
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comitantly with every sensuous perception,” I cannot be far 
wrong in regarding the whole as a poetical chimera, a vain 
and empty dream of the imagination; for certain it is, that 
whatever may be the fortunate lot of Professor Max Miller, 
the ordinary run of mortals are not gifted with other faculties 
of cognition beyond sense and reason. I am, however, confirmed 
in the view that my guess is correct by the following passage 
from the first volume of C/ips, page 238: “No doubt there 
existed in the human mind, from the very beginning, something, 
whether we call it a suspicion, an innate idea, an intuition, or 
a sense of the Divine.” (The parallelism between this sentence 
and one already quoted is obvious.) “What distinguishes man 
from the rest of the animal creation is chiefly that ineradicable 
feeling of dependence and reliance upon some higher power, 
a consciousness of bondage from which the very name of 
‘religion’ was derived.” Now I argue thus: What distin- 
guishes man from the rest of the animal creation is the power 
of reasoning, or intellect. Professor Max Miiller, in the above 
passage, distinctly states that he holds that the sentiment of 
“religion,” whatever that may be, distinguishes man from the 
rest of the animal creation. Therefore, on the principal that 
things that are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another, I infer that what most people look upon as the power 
of thought, Professor Max Miiller regards as the power of per- 
ceiving or apprehending the infinite, the power which manifests 
itself in the sentiment of “ religion.” 

This is then really the sum total of what Professor Max 
Miiller told his audience in his first Hibbert lecture, nor indeed 
did he get beyond the same idea in his last; that the seed of 
all true religions is a thought evolved as all men’s thoughts are 
and must be from the senses; that religion is a faculty, such is 
the term he defends, which produces from the senses a thought 
or a universal idea, which idea, considered objectively, he is 
pleased to call the infinite. To think that two learned assem- 
blies should have crowded the old Abbey Chapter-house to 
receive this startling piece of information, and that too disguised 
in such a cloud of poetical phraseology and mysticism that not 
one in a hundred could have had the faintest notion of what 
the lecturer really meant. However there is nothing new under 
the sun, so, let us see if, now that some shadowy glimmering at 
least of the meaning of the views set before us with regard 
to the nature of religion and the infinite has dawned upon us, 
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we can discover to what school of metaphysical and religious 
thought these ideas properly belong. 

The characteristic feature of the analysis of “religion” 
presented to us is obvious enough. It clearly and unmistake- 
ably lies in the constantly reiterated statement that our eyes 
and other senses lead us straight to the perception of the 
infinite, though perhaps it may be too bold to say that we 
actually see, hear, or touch it. Professor Max Miiller 
apparently does not like to say that we really see the infinite ; 
although in onc place he tells us that the “chief object” of the 
senses is “to elaborate the finite out of the infinite.” On the 
other hand, he has thoroughly persuaded himself that the 
exercise of the faculty of thought or reason, “our rational as 
distinguished from our sensuous consciousness,” will not help 
him to that direct cognizance of the infinite which he is deter- 
mined to establish ; his argument, as we shall see later, being 
that “the infinite is not contained in the finite,” and therefore 
can by no process of thought or abstraction be evolved from 
the finite. Here, then, he finds himself in a great difficulty: 
sense will not go straight to the infinite, that is too absurd ; 
the intellect is as obstinate as sense. Professor Max Miiller, 
however, is equal to the occasion, if he does not surpass 
himself. Not having heard that rational beings possess more 
than two faculties of cognition, sense and reason, as neither 
exactly suit his present purpose, as neither one nor the other 
will immediately and directly cognize the infinite, he has hit 
on an expedient the ingenuity of which will deservedly 
immortalize his name as a psychologist. He presents us 
gratis with a totally new faculty—the faculty of faith, using 
the last word as meaning the “apprehension of the infinite.” ® 
“Faith,” by the way, like some other words in the Professor’s 
theological vocabulary, appears conveniently capable of repre- 
senting according to circumstances ideas which are not even 
analogous, still less identical. Thus in the closing lecture 
we are told that the “trust that whatever is will be best, is what 
is meant by faith, true, because inevitable faith.”’ 

On analysis, then, Professor Max Miiller’s theoretic theology 
seems reducible to the following statement. The seed of all 
religions is the perception of the infinite; religion is a subjective 
faculty for the apprehension of the infinite. That is the thesis, 
and it is proved thus. We do not directly see, hear, or touch 


6 Hibbert Lectures, p. 25. 7 Jbid. p. 371. 
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the infinite; therefore the senses are not this faculty of per- 
ception ; although their chief object is “to elaborate the finite 
out of the infinite.” Reason again is the faculty of abstraction, 
and do what we like we shall never be able to abstract the 
infinite from the finite, because the infinite is not contained 
in the finite; therefore reason cannot be the faculty we want. 
But as I am intimately conscious to myself that I do perceive 
the infinite, and that too concomitantly with every sensuous 
perception; as, moreover, I know that all other men are like 
myself, and that consequently they too have a perception of 
the infinite along with every sensuous perception, the only 
conclusion that remains is that both they and I have a third 
faculty specially reserved for the apprehension of the infinite, 
which I call the faculty of faith. 

Merely to enumerate all the absurdities and confusions of 
thought involved in this original chapter of metaphysical 
theology would certainly not be easy, nor perhaps would it 
be profitable. I content myself with a brief summary. 

In the first place a third faculty of cognition entirely distinct 
from sense and reason is postulated for man. 

Secondly, concomitantly with every sensuous perception this 
new faculty directly apprehends the infinite. We have thus 
an immediate or intuitive perception of the infinite. 

Thirdly, as I have shown at length above, no distinction is 
made between the formation of a universal idea by the intellect, 
and the evolution of the formal composite concept of the infinite 
by the faculty of reason; the infinite itself is not distinguished 
from the object or intention of a universal idea. 

Fourthly, the power of reason to evolve the composite 
concept of the infinite is denied. 

Fifthly, if is hopeless to try and make out whether the 
senses perceive the finite or the infinite first, or both together, 
or the infinite not at all. 

Lastly, no distinction is made between the terms infinite, 
indefinite, invisible, supersensuous, supernatural, absolute or 
divine ; “infinite,” we are told, “being the least objectionable 
term for all that transcends sense or reason, and thus repre- 
senting the characteristic qualification of the objects of that 
large class of knowledge which constitutes what we call 
religion.” 

Therefore, I presume, as the objects of this large class of 
knowledge a// share this characteristic qualification, which 
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entitles them to be called “infinite,” there are many infinite 
objects. Therefore, again, as God is the only proper object of 
theology or the science of religion, these many infinite objects 
are all either God Himself, or partake in some way of the 
Divine Nature. In fact, Professor Max Miiller continually 
throughout his lectures couples what he calls “the infinite” in 
such a way with God, as to leave his readers little doubt that 
he considers them identical. The final conclusion, therefore, 
to which the Hibbert Lectures of 1878, all founded as they are 
upon this theory of the perception of the infinite, seem to point 
is this: God is the direct object of each and every universal 
idea, which universal idea or concept is in rational beings, acting 
as such, the natural, nay, inevitable accompaniment or result or 
antecedent of every sensuous perception. For my own part, I 
must express my conviction that, if this is “ poetical language,” 
the sooner we go back to “the confused webs of argumentative 
prose” the better. 

Having got thus far, let us for a moment give a glance at 
the preface to the Hibbert Lectures of 1878. We find there 
recorded that the trustees are instructed by the words of the 
Hibbert trust to spend the sum of money placed in their hands 
in adopting such scheme as they “in their uncontrolled dis- 
cretion from time to time” should: deem “most conducive to 
the spread of Christianity zz zts most simple and intelligible 
form, and to the unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion.” So here, I suppose, in Professor Max 
Miiller’s lectures we have “Christianity in its most simple and 
intelligible form.” A perfect Babel of metaphysical jargon 
which, if it means anything or leads anywhere, appears to 
culminate in a worn-out system of pantheism, which of Indian 
extraction, has filtered through the atheistic schools of Germany; 
this, forsooth, is the “Christianity in its most simple and 
intelligible form” which Professor Max Miiller has kindly under- 
taken to introduce to the British public under the auspices of 
the Dean of Westminster. A wretched scarecrow, which if 
displayed in all the hideousness of its naked deformity would 
excite nothing but disgust and derision, is dressed in the 
broadcloth of good English, crowned with the flowers of 
“poetical language,” and thus triumphantly passes muster 
amongst the uninitiated as the genius of metaphysics and 
theology. Protestantism has sown the wind and is now 
reaping the whirlwind. It is well that the Protestant public 
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should advert to the fate which, as its logical result, is impend- 
ing over those who so cherish and hug the cardinal tenet of 
their faith, “the unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
matters of religion.” It is well, too, that English Protestants 
should be warned of the propagandism which is now being so 
methodically organized in their midst. M. Renan and Professor 
Max Miiller by no means stand alone in their endeavours to 
effect what is termed “the re-organization of religious thought” 
in England, which means the uprooting of whatever remnants 
of Christianity are left in the Establishment. 

With that effort to introduce a “creedless Church,” styled 
“ Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form,” which is 
at present being made by that section of the Broad Church 
party whose views are represented by Dean Stanley, Professor 
Max Miller, it is needless to say, is a very hearty sympathizer. 
Whether he would subscribe to the “portentous paradox,” 
against which the Saturday Review® so justly protests, “in the 
name of history and common sense,” the notion “that such a 
Church would bear the faintest resemblance to, still less be 
‘exactly like,’ the Latin Church of the middle ages, and 
‘especially’ the Church of the first three centuries,” is perhaps 
doubtful. Professor Max Miiller does not commit himself to 
any definite statement about “the three first centuries.” He 
limits himself to the more prudent generality of “very early 
times.”® “It was because attempts were made from very early 
times,” he writes, “to narrow and stiffen the outward signs and 
expressions of our faith, to put narrow dogma in the place 
of trust and love, that the Christian Church has often lost those 
who might have been its best defenders, and that the religion 
of Christ has almost ceased to be what, before all things, it was 
meant to be, .a religion of world-wide love and charity.” It 
would have been particularly interesting to learn at what precise 
period in those “very early times” the narrow dogmatism 
began ; whether, for example, St. Paul, or St. Irenzeus, or “that 
pious philosopher,” who wrote Zhe City of God, and who, as 
Professor Max Miiller tells us,’ “more than anybody had a 
right to speak with authority on this subject” (that of the 
religions of the world), was the first to start the process of 
stiffening “the outward signs and expressions of our faith.” 
Be this, however, as it may, the conspiracy to substitute 


® January 1, 1881. 9 Hibbert Lectures, p. 372. 
1@ Chips, i. p. 184. 
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for Christian faith and hope “the trust that whatever is 
will be best,” or, as far as Anglicans are concerned, to 
change “an established Church into an established chaos,” 
this and nothing else is the work of those apostles of 
culture, who, with Professor Max Miiller, are endeavouring to 
lay the foundations of “the Church of the future,” by sapping 
the foundations of Christianity. With reason may Bishop 
Lightfoot say: “I do not understand a Church without a 
creed. .. . I can see no other prospect before such a Church, 
but vagueness, irresolution, inanity, confusion, decay. The 
motive power is gone. The bond of cohesion is snapped. 
Dissolution—rapid dissolution—is the inevitable consequence.” 
Would it not be more straightforward, if those who reject what 
the Bishop of Durham calls “the fundamental principles of the 
Catholic creed,” who tell us that, “from very early times,” 
narrow dogma was substituted “in the place of trust and love;” 
that “the religion of Christ has almost ceased to be what, before 
all things, it was meant to be;” and that consequently its 
Divine Founder failed signally in His attempt to establish a 
Church which should endure, and be guided by His Holy 
Spirit, even unto the end of the world ; would it not be even 
more honest, or, let us say, at least less misleading, if these 
theologians were to imitate Mr. Voysey, and disclaim the name 
of “Christian” altogether? Or why not take a hint even from 
Bishop Reinkens ; and then we should have “old Christians” as 
well as “old Catholics.” 

The subject of our perception of the infinite I hope to 
continue and conclude shortly; pointing out the true meaning 
of the word, how the idea of the infinite is formed, and, if 
space permits, the pantheistic tendency of Professor Max 


Miiller’s theory and lectures, 
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PART THE SECOND. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LAY-SISTER OF ARDENNES. 


So nearly had Mary Ward attained to the crown of martyrdom, 
after which she had longed in her earlier years. We are not 
told that she longed for it in the same way when in prison: 
perhaps the will of God was dearer to her then than even 
the thoughts of dying for His love, or the brightest crown 
in Heaven. She had gone with calm confidence into prison 
resting on His providence, and she left it with the same quiet 
trust to perform His will as He should further show it to her. 
If she had any regrets, when once more arrived in a peaceable 
foreign land, that she had lost so high a grace, Almighty God 
again comforted her; but it seems rather that her heart was 
full of thanksgiving for being permitted to risk even life itself 
in aiding the salvation of others. The Painted Life again bears 
witness to her interior life at this time. Following next to the 
picture of the sleeping priest and “the Fine Good Angel,” we 
find this inscription : “God clearly showed to Mary at St. Omer 
in the year 1619, as she fervently thanked Him for the grace 
of her calling, that to help souls to salvation is a far more 
excellent gift than cloistered life, yes, than martyrdom itself.” 
This is the only fact recorded of Mary’s stay at St.Omer. Her 
presence was needed at Liége, and she seems, after a short 
visit to her sisters, to have gone on there without delay, and 
to have entered, almost immediately after her arrival, upon the 
Spiritual Exercises, with Father Gerard as her director, in April, 
1619. 

Mary had more than usual need for help and guidance from 
God at this time, for she found troubles of a very different kind 
to those she had gone through so bravely in England awaiting 
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her at Liége. The two communities were in a state of dis- 
turbance and agitation, filled with “disputes and differences,” 
as Winefrid says, and divided into parties, some of their mem- 
bers, probably those who had more newly entered the Institute 
and did not know Mary well, ranging themselves against her 
government and the original form and Constitutions which she 
had given to the Congregation. The Rules of St. Ignatius were 
to be given up and those of some other Order, to which the 
Institute was to be annexed, substituted in their place. The 
originator of these disturbances was a young lay-sister, Sister 
Praxedes. “This young woman was daughter to a countryman 
of Ardennes, innocent and virtuous, but had the ill luck to be 
deceived and deceive,” continues Winefrid. She had made her 
profession but a short time when she gave out that she had 
revelations from God,! and that she was endued with the true 
spirit of the Institute, and enlightened as to what its organiza- 
tion was to be; whereas Mary Ward was deceived and blinded 
by the spirit of darkness. By those who differed from or 
opposed Mary, Praxedes was held to be a model of perfection 
and holiness, and among these were some of those Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus who had always withheld their approval 
of Mary’s designs. With such support Praxedes had, by her 
plausibility, contrived to gather around her those within the 
house who were discontented as well as the new-comers, until 
she had a pretty numerous party on her side ready to obey her 
bidding. Matters had gone so far that correspondence had 
been entered into with some other religious, whose rule of life 
was to be adopted. 

Mary met this difficult state of things with her accustomed 
wisdom and humility, but at first sight this humility itself but 
added to her embarrassment, for she was as ready to follow the 
guidance of God if it were shown to another as when given to 
herself. Before taking any steps in the matter, she at once 
entered upon the Spiritual Exercises, hoping to learn in them 
what God’s will was. The notes of her meditations remain both 
in her own handwriting and copied into a book? by one of her 
companions, who miust have followed Mary’s directions in the 
way they are placed. For in the middle of the course, so well 
known as St. Ignatius’ arrangement of subjects, we find the 
following heading and remark: “To Revd. Far. Tomson (alias 


1 Gottseliges Leben, &c., Father T. Lohner, S.J., p. 77. 
2? Nymphenburg Manuscripts. 
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Jhon Garett), of whom she took now the Exercise, and in it 
wrote the letter following in the year 1619, at the time when 
Sr. Praxedes’ business was about our Institute, and the manner 
of subordination she said ours were to have, which was wholly 
different to that our Mor. had understood from God, etc.” It 
is, perhaps, not unworthy of observation, that this note, and the 
appended letter which is given below, follow immediately upon 
the meditation on death, one in which Mary had again received 
some remarkable teaching from God, and had voluntarily put 
the Institute back into His hands, and accepted death without 
attaining the confirmation so desired by her, that the whole 
glory might redound to Him, and herself be forgotten as useless 
to it. We shall see that this cost her a struggle, but the sacrifice 
was made. 
“3. &. 
“Of Death. 

“Sadness and darkness for a good space, neither desiring 
nor rejecting anything. Using more diligence to descend to 
particulars, I found a lothness to leave this Company before 
it were confirmed. The cause, lest those that followed might 
make it something else, and here (against my will) I seemed of 
some importance and not to be spared without prejudice to the 
work. This I knew to be a lie and to proceed from no good 
ground, 

“I humbled myself (though with some difficulty), confessed 
the power of God to do what He would have done by any 
(though I perceived not this any otherwise than that by faith 
I was bound to believe so). I begged of God to be rid of this, 
and sought to find reasons to make myself appear in my own 
sight for such as I was. And somewhat troubled, I repeated 
often that He could do what He would, and by whom He 
would, asking of myself, why not by any other as well as by 
me? Looking back how all in the beginning of my call to 
this course had passed, I saw by particulars (good for me to 
note at leisure, but too long to set here) how hardly and with 
how much ado I was brought by God to do that little I have 
done ; something I found by the sight of those particulars that 
clearly confirmed my judgment, that God’s working was the 
beginning, middle, end, and sole cause why. That with those 
graces, any else would have been moved as soon and many far 
sooner, and that this good had no being or place in me but 
by the only working of His grace, which though in me, yet a 
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different thing from ¢izs me, without which I would needs that 
this good could not stand, and which withdrawn, I should 
remain as before. 

“Then turning to God with intent to confess my own nothing, 
I found (that by force of will against knowledge) I would still 
be of importance and a needful person. Then sad, I said, what, 
still something in my own sight, notwithstanding all these reasons 
and truths to the contrary? Well, my Lord, I am contented 
with this want; pardon it and punish it as Thou pleasest. 
Coming to conclude and offering myseif to God, I saw myself 
little and of less importance for this work. God’s will and 
wisdom seemed great, and His power such, and of such force 
as strongly to effect in an instant, or with a look, whatsoever 
He would. And before this greatness, the powers of all His 
creatures together resisting Him, melted away and in a moment 
lost its being. I turned to myself again, offering with love to 
leave what I loved, very desirous to die ere ¢izs were done, that 
His working in it might the more appear. Then moved not 
to desire anything but God’s will, I inwardly said, ‘ Neither life 
nor death, my God, but Thy holy will be ever done in me. 
What pleaseth Thee best, that do; only this, let me no more 
offend Thee, nor leave to do what Thou wouldest have me.’ 

“The hour seemed not half of one. I besought Him that 
this I now saw and did might stead me when I lay a-dying, 
because perchance those extremes would then make one unapt 
for all.” 


The following paragraph was added separately, and as if 
written at a later hour before the next meditation: “These 
remain still as present, and I find a great desire to die defore, 
that God’s glory and this deceit of my ability may the better 
appear; but it seems my security and best to rest on God’s 
will only, which I do and will for ever.” 

In reading these notes in juxta position with the letter which 
follows, we cannot fail to see Mary’s well-grounded conviction 
below the doubts which were troubling her concerning Praxedes’ 
assumptions, and which her humility suggested, that Almighty 
God had chosen her as His instrument with respect to the 
Institute, though she was ready, as we shall see, to resign this 
conviction, for good reason shown her by those whose judgment 
she was bound to follow. Yet her humility had been deepened 
by the increasing confidence that the work was God's, and at 
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her Communion which followed she received the suggestion as 
to the course she should take. The letter to Father Gerard 


was the result. 


“Rev. dear Father,—As I was to-day in a sea of uncer- 
tainties, and full of fears forth of my own inability to do any- 
thing how little soever without some powerful and extraordinary 
help, calling to God for His, as my last and best refuge, and 
receiving Him to that purpose, this came to my mind to 
propose (whereby I found some ease without any reason why 
this should ease me, except I do what God would in propounding 
it, for it seems if this have any effect, it will be that which yet 
I know not). Might not Sister Praxedes set down what she 
had seen with what else she can obtain of God touching that 
matter in form of an Institute? What if she were bid by your- 
self or Father Burton to draw an Institute with as great care 
as she would, if she were in my place and I in another world, 
so as this business rested wholly upon her? She may likewise 
know what I had from God touching this, if that be thought 
fit, or would further her, which was as follows (understood as 
it is writ, without adding or altering one syllable). ‘Take the 
same of the Society, Father General will never permit it. Go 
to him.’ These are the words, whose worth cannot be valued, 
nor the good they contain too dearly bought ; these gave sight 
where there was none, made known what God would have done, 
gave strength to suffer what since hath happened, assurance of 
what is wished for in time to come. And if ever I be worthy 
to do anything more about the Institute, hither I must come to 
draw. I could say a great deal of those words, but never all; 
but she will far better see what God intended by them, if she 
will but ask Him what He meant by them, except He that can 
do all that He will, and all what He doth is well, give her some 
other ground to work upon. 

“Twice doubting what kind of subordination should -be, I was 
sent home (I mean to your Institute) and bidden do as there 
was done. Some other things I have some time perceived about 
subordination, which is not to purpose for her. Once I think I 
saw a General of yours, who said nothing, but his countenance 
promised all concurrence with us. This was, I think, to comfort, 
for some of yours at that very time would needs that the 
General of the Society both could and would hinder such a 
thing, as I did believe to be God’s will in us. The first I could 
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never believe to be in power of man; for the second this sight 
gave confidence. The same I saw likewise in those words, ‘Go 
to him,’ that when the time should come neither would he have 
a will to hurt us, but the contrary. 

“What else I have had hath been in general, or generally 
and in particular such an understanding of your Institute and 
such a nearness of affection to it, as He can only work Who 
alone is able to make without my disposing or endeavours one 
thing of two so far different as is your order of life and my 
perverse will. I do not propound this for her with desire to 
leave anything that lies in me undone—God forbid. I will do 
my best and all I can. Do in this what pleaseth you. Your 
blessing. 

“Your Reverence’s ever, 


“ 1619. “MARY WARD.” 


It is perhaps unnecessary to point out in this letter the 
extreme humility and distrust of herself with which Mary is 
ready to yield up the results of her ten years’ work, whatever 
light she had received from God concerning it, her own expe- 
rience and the convictions she had that the Rule of St. Ignatius 
was that best suited for the attainment of the objects of the 
Institute, to any one else, whose plan of organization bore a 
better stamp upon it of being God’s will and meaning, 
and which would show, therefore, that it was His good 
pleasure that she should resign the future direction of the 
work which had hitherto grown so rapidly under her hand. 
What an absence of littleness of spirit, and what singleness 
of heart, when she expresses that she would throw all her 
energies into the scale to help forward both the new plan and 
its originator. 

Meanwhile the poor victim of delusion was proceeding in 
her course. A slight illness had overtaken her, and while Mary 
was in retreat, this illness, at first of no consequence, suddenly 
became serious. Whether Father Gerard or Father Burton 
acted on Mary Ward’s suggestion we are not distinctly informed, 
but it appears likely that they did so, and that the matter was 
under discussion with her. For when her Sisters, alarmed at 
the physician’s report, told her what he said, and urged her to 
take in hand the affairs of her soul, she laughed at their fears 
and brought up instead the comparative merits of hers and her 
Superior’s supernatural revelations, as if that were the more 
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important subject to her, saying*® that if she did not recover 
from that illness, they might hold it as certain that she had 
been deceived in her opinions, and “all what she had seen or 
heard was false,” and, on the contrary, that Mary Ward was 
enlightened and led by God. And so she went to rest that 
night. But the morning light brought the news to Mary that 
Sister Praxedes was a corpse. 

“In these occurrences,” adds Winefrid, “much passed worthy 
eternal memory, and our dearest Mother her glory and merits, 
which doubtless she now possesseth.” For though Almighty 
God thus visibly interfered in behalf of Mary and for the clearer 
demonstration of His own will, her difficulties did not end with 
Sister Praxedes’ death. The evil had become so deeply rooted 
in spite of the efforts of the elder Sisters and some of those left 
in authority, that even such an awful manifestation of the delu- 
sion practised by Satan did not eradicate it at once. It required 
all Mary’s wisdom and energy, as well as the irresistible force 
which sanctity carries with it, to restore peace and union to the 
troubled communities, and in effecting this we gather that some 
of the disaffected members left the Congregation or were dis- 
missed. Father Gerard, who must have been cognizant of the 
chief of the occurrences which then passed, writes of the matter 
ten years afterwards to one of the elders among them who had 
remained unshaken and faithful during the stormy time, urging 
it as a twofold warning for the exercise of an inflexible union 
one with the other, in entire confidence in and submission to 
Mary Ward, their Foundress. 

“The third and last example,” he says,* “that I will place 
before you, is better known to yourselves than to me, and there- 
fore does not require any further explanation—namely, the 
disturbance and‘trouble which one member, Praxedes, caused 
to you all, but especially to those whom she wished to injure. 
In the midst of your own Society dissensions were nearly 
breaking forth. If such a thing could happen by means of one 
miserable woman, who had remained, so to speak, but-one hour 
amongst you, who, no sooner had she been born to God in this 
holy vocation than she caused troubles to spring up amongst 
you, and that even in the face of her whom God Almighty made 
use of for the formation of the whole work, and whose voice and 
energy in quenching such an evil proved more powerful than all 


3 Gottseliges Leben, p. 77. W. Wigmore’s Manuscript. 
* Nymphenburg Manuscripts. 
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your united efforts could accomplish ; for God’s sake what evil 
would not your Society experience, if more of that stamp were 
admitted amongst you? What authority would be as powerful 
in resisting the mischief as your amiable and venerable Mother’s 
was? Which of you all would be so bold in resisting such an 
abuse, as she who had discerned the will of Him by Whose 
grace she holds her office? And nevertheless she was not 
capable of extirpating all the ill weeds without great labour and 
anxiety of mind.” 

Doubtless some among the younger, more devout, and more 
docile minds easily returned to their duty and their allegiance. 
But among “the ill weeds” which had to be rooted up, and 
with so much difficulty and suffering to Mary, may be reckoned 
the unworthy authoress of the particulars given in “ Godfather’s 
information,” some of which were quoted above. That manu- 
script is headed, “Certain observations delivered me by Mrs. 
Marie Allcock, the first Mother Minister of Mrs. Warde’s 
company at Leodes (Liége), yea, the first of all who was publicly 
so called.” The information in this document does not go 
beyond the date of the foundation of the house at Cologne, in 
the same year as the affair of Sister Praxedes. That Mary 
Allcock was one of Mary Ward's earlier companions, and on 
terms of intimate friendship with her, may be gathered from the 
responsible office she held at St. Omer, the same as that she 
held at Liége, and from her evident knowledge of the older 
members of the Institute. The manner in which she states 
private facts about the time of Father Lee’s death, tends to 
show that her unfaithfulness arose through jealousy, and, by her 
own words, this unfaithfulness was nourished by continual 
criticisms of Mary Ward’s actions. Of this character is Item 5, 
among others: ‘“ When she travelleth she is extraordinary jovial, 
and (to the Mother Minister's grief) most lavish in expenses 
both at home and abroad.” And the evil feelings on the affec- 
tionate mutual welcome between Mary and her companions and 
their scholars, and the innocent festivities on occasion of her 
return after some absence, ooze out in another sentence: “At 
her return from Englarad, or any other place where by occasion 
she hath travelled, though she had not been absent above eight 
days, her manner was to be feasted for three days successively, 
the first night an extraordinary great banquet.” We can trace 
Mrs. Allcock as still at St. Omer in 1617, and present when Mary 

5 Chap. xvii, 
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held the Conferences with the Sisters on her return from 
England, by the concluding words of the last Item of the 
manuscript, where Mary’s expressions are quoted, and mischie- 
vously turned to another meaning, saying that “she would 
often affirm that His Holiness would place them in divers 
monasteries, to reform other religious orders, and therefore it 
behoved them to take courage and show themselves more than 
women.” It was perhaps at that time that Mrs. Allcock accom- 
panied Mary to the novitiate house, the new foundation which 
she was about to make at Liége. Here her discontent and 
rancour would cause her easily to join in the support of any one 
who was undermining Mary’s influence and authority, and the 
weight, which the office she held gave her, must greatly have 
assisted Sister Praxedes. Her adherence to the discontented 
party is betrayed by her own words concerning Mary’s letters 
from England to her companions, which when read aloud at 
recreation, it is stated “some applauded, others in silence 
thought she wasted more than her own.” So long a course 
of secret unfaithfulness and jealousy could result in nothing 
short of confirmed animosity, little likely to be cured even by 
such a warning as the sudden death of Sister Praxedes. To 
Mary Ward, the discovery of a foe in one she had esteemed 
as a friend must have caused great suffering. To return to 
her duty after openly taking part against her Superior, was 
probably impossible to a mind so hardened as Mary Allcock’s 
must have been, especially as her removal from the conspicuous 
office she held must have been finally a measure necessary to 
restore peace and order, though not perhaps taken immedi- 
ately by Mary until other means were vain. We hear no more 
of Mrs. Allcock until 1623, when the manuscript was written. 
Mary’s unbounded charity towards those who left or opposed 
her prevent any reference to her in her letters or manuscripts. 
The only sentence in which she is mentioned occurs in a letter 
of Mary’s to Winefrid Wigmore in September, 1627. “Grace 
is soon lost. Poor Mary Allcock! Mother Elizabeth (Cotton) 
will tell you she is dead, and how she died.” We must fear, 
therefore, that her end was without repentance. 

Mary had still some portion of her retreat to finish before 
taking her difficult part in hand. It was a time of great grace 
to her soul, and some knowledge is gained of what passed by 
the notes which she has left, which she seems to have taken 
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down for the use of her companions, who had asked them of 
her. A sight was given her in these meditations of spiritual 
things, very different, as she remarks herself, from the knowledge 
obtained by hearing, or being herself cognizant of them before. 
“God was present,” is a usual beginning of these notes; once 
she adds, “but not as present to me,” as if to mark a difference 
in her perception of His nearness. In one when instead of this 
presence she had “many distractions, nor could I find Him,” 
she says, “I offered my whole soul, beseeching Him to please 
Himself of what He liked. After many more distractions, I 
offered myself again most willing to suffer this lack of know- 
ledge and love for ever, if I were sure that so it were His will. 
It was objected that if I should not understand that it were 
pleasing to Him, and yet it should continue—what then? I 
thought then notwithstanding I would be pleased with it; 
present answer was made, that this was the right way. For to 
be pleased with it, was to please Him by it. This seemed a 
general and infallible rule, whereby always to suffer with gain, 
for so much as concerned the pain of suffering, though some- 
times the cause might be sin, with which we should never have 
league.” After another she says: “I begged the conversion of 
an old French lady, obstinate and ready to be banished (from 
God), showing Him those pains I had lately seen” (in her medi- 
tation on Hell), “and with compassion besought Him she might 
not be there for ever, promising if this took effect not to assume 
anything,” (offering all the merit of her actions). “He should 
have all whence all comes.” 

During these exercises a more perfect separation of her- 
self in spirit from all earthly things was bestowed upon her, 
which she writes of herself, “so as they had no part in me, nor I 
in them, insomuch as I reflected several times whether this 
might not be a sign that my time of leaving this world and 
all in it drew near.” This gift is described in the inscription to 
the thirty-first picture of the Painted Life of which it forms the 
subject. “As Mary, in the year 1619, meditated upon the 
calling of the Apostles, she saw that they had no resting-place 
in any of the things of this world, and stood perfectly at the 
command of their Divine Master, out of which knowledge a 
new desire arose in her of attaining to a perfect renunciation of 
them, and she suddenly found herself in a pleasurable freedom 
and estrangement from all earthly things, and entirely dead to 
the world and all creatures.” 
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CHAPTER XxX. 

COMMUNITY LIFE. 
MARY passed the remainder of the year 1619 at Liége com- 
posing the agitated minds of the communities and following 
their religious rule with them. Meantime she had, though 
for other reasons, to delay a further plan which was opening out 
before her. No sooner had she arrived at Liége in the spring 
than the Prince-Bishop Ferdinand at once solicited her to 
extend the benefits she was conferring on the Liégeois in the 
education of their children to another of his dioceses and to found 
a house in Cologne. This project had probably been already 
mooted before Mary’s return, and only waited for her well- 
skilled hand to shape it and bring it into being. Ferdinand 
had seen with a pleased eye the results of the labours of the 
English Virgins, the high favour in which they stood with the 
inhabitants of the city, and the holy lives they were leading. 
He was no stranger in their house when resident in Liége the 
previous year. Besides his frequent private visits to say Mass 
in their church, one of the occasions on which he had made 
them a more public visit of ceremony has called forth Mrs. Mary 
Allcock’s animadversions, by the efforts undertaken to do him 
fitting honour, which were due doubtless to the purses of Mary’s 
rich Liégeois friends, though Mrs. Allcock is ready with another 
conclusion. “/tem 16. Mrs. Warde entertained the Prince of 
Liége with a very costly delicate banquet, the room being not 
only perfumed but well nigh washed over with precious sweet 
waters ; and in the middle stood a counterfeit green tree of silk, 
devised with many curious conceits. One was, if any one would 
gently shake it, it would presently sprinkle the standers by with 
sweet waters. The value of this conceit and banquet (by Mother 
Minister's estimation) amounted to the sum of a hundred pounds 
at the least.” 

The people of Cologne were as anxious to possess a convent 
of English Virgins as their Archbishop, and after a time a house 
was obtained and offered to Mary to begin the new work. She 
was not able, however, to enter upon its occupation for another 
six months. Barbara Ward gives us the reason of this delay, 
saying: “At her return” (from England) “she was invited by 
the Prince of those parts to have a house at Cullen (Cologne), 
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which afterwards he provided, half a year before her going, 
which time of stay was on her part for want of money.” Diffi- 
culties arising from this cause were among Mary’s trials at 
this time, caused in great measure by the non-payment of the 
English dowries and annual pensions. Her rich supporters 
at Liége probably little knew the straits to which the religious 
whom they so much valued were reduced, by the failure of 
remittances from England. On one occasion at St. Omer 
during these years their difficulties became public by some 
tradesman, less merciful, or less able to wait for his money 
than others, threatening to put an execution in the house. The 
Bishop and the magistrates of the town paid the debt, but the 
occurrence was largely made use of against them by their 
enemies, and is mentioned by Turnbull the English Ambas- 
sador at Brussels, who heard of it from his spies, in his letters 
to England. 

While poverty kept her still at Liége, Mary was directing 
her other Flemish and English houses both in person and by 
letter, animating all her Sisters by her own example and 
receiving from Almighty God the strength and teaching which 
she imparted to others. The people of Liége resorted much 
to her, drawn by the singular fascination of her manners and 
speech, but also by her solid virtues. That she did not dis- 
courage such intercourse we find from the following resolution 
made among others during this year. “I will sometimes visit 
such abroad as either for their own benefit or the good of our 
community, God’s greater glory seems so to require.” From 
several of these resolutions it appears with what care and 
diligence she applied herself at this period to all the minute 
observances of the house and to the ordinary rule of the day, 
such as meditation, examen, spiritual reading, hearing sermons, 
recreation, &c., and it must be remembered that her exactness 
in these observances was united to all the business, letters, 
visitors, and other cares which her position as head of the 
Congregation entailed, besides the individual attention she was 
ever ready to give to each of its members. Her practice was, as 
the resolutions show, to spend an hour daily in mental prayer, 
and to make confession and communicate also every day. 
When unable to hear Mass, she made a half-hour’s preparation 
for Communion instead. She ends the resolutions with : 
“Especially a longing desire in every action that God be 
pleased in that particular. And above all (as God hath 
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admonished) I will bear we// all such difficulties as shall 
happen in doing of His will. Jesus, say Amen.” ? 

To this time also belongs the following entry among her 
notes, under the heading, “What I find and am drawn to 
practice.” “After businesses I go (with fear to have assumed 
something) to find myself in God, without any will, or private 
interest, and with a will only to have His will; which I cease 
not till I find, especially in that particular wherein I then feared 
to have lost it.” In a separate paragraph follows: “Once 
having done my endeavour thus to perfect a good work nearly 
done, kissing the picture of our Blessed Lady and her Son for 
a conclusion, I suddenly understood with light and certainty that 
I was to labour thus some little time, but that after that short 
space God would give me what now I sought, zwthout my labour. 
I know not what passed for a time, but when I had freedom I 
found myself unwilling to want that occasion of sufferance or 
labour whereby to purify my soul and actions in His sight, 
which unwillingness I saw God was not pleased with. (1) There 
seemed to want in me that desire which must go before such 
a gift; (2) and that esteem of the benefit which the love of God 
to my soul in that deserved. After this perceived and plainly 
felt, make what acts I could against these two, they had no 
effect ; but I was sent away, as though it were meant that by 
this withdrawing I would the better remember that even in that 
desire of suffering lay (though unseen) my own will. 

“ After, I would have seen particularly what this gift was 
(which seemed such a simple and certain good), but either it 
was the freedom from self-interest and rest in God and His will 
(which I sought) with greater perfection than I either did or 
knew how to seek it, or else with these some other good which 
I saw not. For there seemed to be some perfections in this 
intended gift which I did not perfectly understand.” 

This occurrence was perhaps the forerunner of another, men- 
tioned in the inscription on the thirty-second picture of the 
Painted Life, of which it forms the subject. “As Mary in the 
year 1619 experienced a reluctance in herself to live without 
sufferings and contrarieties, because she believed that her soul 

1 There is a collection of spiritual instructions given by Mary Ward to her 
Sisters, many of which belonged to this period of quiet community life, and which 
were obtained by Father Lohner from the English Virgins about the end of the 
seventeenth century, and are inserted by him in her biography. They have frequently 
been printed since and are in use among the members of the Institute of Mary, asa 
valuable compendium of the spirit of the Institute. 
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was purer and her works more pleasing to God through them, 
He clearly showed her, when she set this before Him in the 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar, that such a reluctance was not 
pleasing to Him, as in the desire to suffer her own will lay 
hidden, from which He would have her entirely stripped, on 
which account she gave up herself wholly to Him, to receive all 
without a choice from His hand.” 

In October of this year Mary again undertook the Spiritual 
Exercises in company with the rest of the community at Liége. 
During these Exercises great graces were granted to her, some 
of which have been recorded either by herself or the pens of 
others. God Himself was rewarding her for the toils and 
dangers of the preceding year, and for the anxieties and dis- 
tresses which had succeeded them, and through the results of 
which she was even still passing. He had conferred upon her 
manifestly the gift of a higher degree of prayer than she had 
hitherto enjoyed habitually. She describes it before entering 
on the Spiritual Exercises as then ordinary with her. “Because 
God is with me, and I have freedom to speak to Him and to 
ask of Him all I would have or know, I cannot spend my time 
in discourse,” nor content myself with what I could find by 
discourse, nor fasten upon nor be satisfied with anything but 
what I see then, and find by the effects to come immediately 
from Him. 

“T reflect on my matter; I see without labour the substance 
of what discourse could show; lay what I am about before God, 
and spend the rest of my time in importuning Him to know or 
have what that meditation exacts of me or leads me to.” Con- 
templation rather than meditation was, in short, her usual way 


of approaching God. She says again: “I am not so much 


moved to pray as called to see.” 

But there were during the Exercises several occasions 
besides on which she received remarkable spiritual favours. 
Three of these among others may especially be named. The 
first she mentions was during the opening meditation, the 
subject being, “ Many are called,” &c., when a sight of the pains 
of Hell was permitted to her, and the multitudes of lost souls 
suffering there. The Painted Life gives this description of her 


meditation. ‘God clearly showed to Mary at her meditation at 


2 Mary Ward here uses the word ‘‘discourse,” as it is frequently employed in 
The Spiritual Conflict and other old English devotional works, to express the acts of 
the understanding in meditation, 
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Liége, in the year 1619, the large number of the damned, and 
how few are saved, and gave her to discern that the only cause 
of their damnation was the want of cooperation with those 
impulses to good which He had bestowed upon them, through 
which they could have attained eternal life, seeing that it is 
freewill alone which causes the flames of Hell to burn.” Mary 
adds: “I cried to God to know whether ever I had thus left 
Him, and so chosen anything in His place. I durst not look 
narrowly, lest I should find mysélf guilty of that which once to 
have seen would have brought me to nothing. I left sorrowful, 
because uncertain whether or no.” 

On another occasion, when meditating on “humility, com- 
paring us with God,” she thus writes: “He was very near me 
and within me, which I never perceived Him to be before. Iwas 
moved to ask Him with great coffidence and humility what 
I came to know—to wit, what He was. I said, ‘My God, what 
art Thou?’ I saw Him evidently and very clearly go into my 
heart, and by little and little hide Himself (and there I perceive 
Him to be still in the same manner, my meditation being ended 
almost an hour since). I endeavoured to go forward according 
to the points of meditation, but could not. He held my heart, I 
could not work. 

“T would then have asked Him something, bid Him wel- 
come, but He would not let me. 

“T was once a saying, ‘ Will you lie there and do nothing?’ 
And another time, ‘Make that heart perfect and such as you 
would have it;’ but beginning my speech (in both) I could not 
possibly go forward. I saw plainly that His only will was 
that I should neither work nor talk, but hold my peace in all. I 
was weary with kneeling (having nothing to do) ; sitting down, 
this idleness of all powers made me like to sleep. 

“T would fain have walked, but durst not without leave. 
I composed myself handsomely, to attend on such a Guest, but 
God would have none of either. 

“My body was weary, and yet I did nothing; my mind, 
quiet and much contented ;.all noise, or other thing that at 
other times helpeth devotion, seemed then unpleasing. 

“An hour was gone in the space of one quarter. I left 
unwillingly, remaining still in the same disposition. My different 
affections to myself.” 

The above meditation is pictured in the Painted Life, which 
also supplies the exact date when it took place. “As Mary 
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was in spiritual solitude on the 1oth of October, 1619, and in 
meditation asked of God with fervour, humility, and great con- 
fidence what He was, she saw Him plainly go into her heart, 
and received that knowledge which she had desired from 
Him.” 

The third of these graces, and which Mary names in her list, 
before quoted, as received specially from our Lady and as “a 
sight of chastity as a pure gift of God,” is dated by herself, 
“October 12, 1619, in the Exercise.” This was apparently the 
second Sunday in October, and one of the feasts of our 
Blessed Lady. “I saw suddenly and very clearly that the gift 
of chastity (whether it were engrafted in nature, or the con- 
trary prevented by grace, and the knowledge of true goods, or 
vanquished by victory and the conquest of many combats) was 
always a peculiar gift of God, and not conjoined to the nature of 
flesh and blood, though endued with reason, or in the power of 
man (thus corrupted) either to bring forth or conserve in 
himself. 

“T saw withal (more perfectly) in the Bosom of God the 
wonderful /ove from whence and the which always accompanies 
this Divine gift, into whatsoever soul it is infused. Then I 
acknowledged what I had of this to be wholly His gift. I 
thanked Him for it, and asked pardon for thinking it in any 
part my own, or in my own ability to get or keep. 

“T thanked our Blessed Lady, whom I thought to be a 
great cause of this favour, both by reason of the day, and in 
that I had for many months before begged daily of her, that 
she would obtain I might be preserved from all impurity.” Mary 
concludes by a very remarkable acknowledgment, which seems 
to have slipped almost undesignedly from her pen: “And I 
never fail of what I ask, or can ask her absolutely.” That Mary 
was the highly-favoured servant of the Mother of God, we 
cannot doubt, as there will be good reason to note on many 
future occasions. 

One other spiritual favour has specially to be named, which 
was granted to Mary during this residence at Liége, a period 
which, after the restgration of tranquillity to the community 
there, she must have looked back upon as one of the most 
peaceful of her religious life. The Painted Life alone bears 
testimony to this occurrence, and points out at the same time 
her habit of frequenting the old Church of St. Martin for 
devotion. A very large and ancient crucifix still exists there, 
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which may be the crucifix here mentioned, though it is no 
longer in the same part of the church, “In the year 1619, 
God clearly showed to Mary, before the crucifix in the choir of 
St. Martin’s Church, Liége, that although the Institute was not 
to be wholly subject to the Society of Jesus, yet it must 
necessarily be directed by them, that it might be preserved 
in the true spirit, and in no way turn aside from it.” 

Yet with spiritual gifts thus plentifully showered upon her, 
Mary’s humility and self-knowledge increased in equal measure. 
Of this nature are the following entries among others in her 
notes: “I had a short imperfect sight of the excellent estate of 
a soul wholly God’s; that such only truly love, are strong and 
apt for all such good works as are in this world to be done. 
What is there in me, that causeth so great an unlikeness betwixt 
such a soul as this and mzne?” 

Again, she reckons among her faults what was rather the 
contrary. “Faultsin me. 1. A will long grounded in my own 
choice and opinion, not to have rappes (sic), extacies, &c. 
2. That though I would not commit sin or forbear to do my 
duty for love to any creature, yet that friends should suffer, 
die, &c., would, I fear, much disquiet me. 3. Very far from 
contempt of myself, a great lover of myself yet, and I fear of 
my own will. Whence my desire of often confession comes ? 
Love to myself, because sin sensibly burdens. What else wants ? 
Love to God, whereby I would be as careful not to commit them, 
with desire to perfect the first and get the second.” 

The year 1619 seems to have closed without Mary’s being 
able to leave Liége, but in 1620 she proceeded to Cologne, 
having, partly through Father Gerard’s help, raised money, by 
means of which she left her two houses there free from difficulty, 
and took with her a sum sufficient to commence the new work, 
until local funds should be placed at her disposal. Among the 
different facts given by Mrs. Allcock, she relates that Mary was 
accustomed to start her new foundations with ready money 
sufficient to maintain them for two or three months. This was 
all that could be done in their urgent state of poverty, and after 
that time the religious were dependent on the revenues provided 
for them in the cities where they had been invited to reside. By 
the ignorance or thoughtlessness of their new benefactors, they 
were often in consequence in great need with regard to their 
own personal necessities and maintenance, though their work 
flourished and bore abundant fruit. In June, 1620, Mary had 
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an attack of illness, as we find from notes of meditations made 
shortly afterwards. 

The two foundations at Cologne and Treves occupied Mary 
Ward fully during the years 1620 and 1621. Little is known of 
their early history, and Winefrid Wigmore throws no light upon 
it, passing quickly over the subject in these few words. “Occa- 
sion was offered of beginning a house at Cologne and Treves, 
which took up all her (Mary’s) time until St. Luke his day, 18th 
of October, 1621.” The house at Treves was founded, as we 
learn elsewhere, with the approbation of the Archbishop of the 
city and the Papal Nuncio Albergati, to whom Mary was recom- 
mended not only by the bishops who befriended her, but also 
from Rome. Albergati united also with the Prince-Bishop 
Ferdinand in forwarding the house at Cologne. He was 
residing at this time at the ancient and beautiful Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Maximin close to Treves, afterwards destroyed 
during the war. It was here that Mary must have become 
personally known to the Legate, and that she addressed to him, 
probably by his own desire, the account of the origin of the 
Institute, in the letter which has been largely quoted. The 
copy® is without date, but is inserted in the manuscript book, 
which usually retains a correct arrangement as to chronology, 
directly after some meditations of Mary’s in June, 1620, In 
summing up the history of the Institute to the time when she 
was then writing, Mary says in conclusion: “The continual light 
God gives in little and great appertaining to the true practice of 
this Institute is such as cannot easily be declared. And the 
progress of so many souls as are now of this company, if your 
Illustrissime knew the particulars of their proceeding, so as some 
other less instricted” (tied)* “might recount them, together 
with the miraculous calls of several of them, it would manifestly 
appear that God’s hand were in the work, and that His Majesty 
is well pleased with the manner hitherto observed, which is no 
other than what in this other paper I humbly here present. And 
beg for the merits of Christ’s Passion your Illustrissime will 
approve, if so in our Lord it seems to you convenient.” 

There is among the Nymphenburg Papers an old copy in 
ancient handwriting of a statement concerning the objects and 
manner of life of the Congregation of English Virgins. It is 


3 Nymphenburg Papers. It is headed, ‘‘ Written to be given to the Nuntio 
Apostolico of Lower Germany, Mgr. Albergati.” 
* As known privately. 
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without date, but by internal evidence appears to have been 
written before the year 1622, and it may not unnaturally be 
taken for a copy of the paper mentioned as enclosed with 
Mary’s letter to the Nuncio. Any way, it is the earliest state- 
ment extant, drawn up by themselves upon these points. This 
document is headed “A short declaration of those things which 
tend to the greater glory of God by this small Society which 
is being formed.” It is a good Latin composition and is divided 
under various heads: “The remote occasion of the Institute being 
formed,” “The motives and purpose,” “Private perfection the 
first thing to be sought after,” “Vocation and object,” “Means 
to this end,” “Rules,” “Manner of regimen.” In the first 
divisions they state that observing the good then effected in 
the education of boys by the Society of Jesus, they see and 
lament the want of the same education for girls, “insomuch 
that this portion of the human race (with whom there is wont 
to rest no slight influence either for the welfare or the ill of the 
Church) appears left, if not altogether destitute, yet with little 
help in this matter.” After lamenting the corruption of morals 
and of the age, they proceed to state that “they have in conse- 
quence resolved to consecrate themselves wholly to the Divine 
service and the benefit of souls, neither hoping nor permitting 
any human reward, giving up their own property into the hands 
of Christ, to strive in His service that souls made after the 
image of God may learn to revere and love the Divine Majesty.” 
For this purpose “they are collected into a body, take the three 
vows of religion, are tested long and much by religious practices, 
and moulded to all virtues, so that their services can be applied 
to whatever is found most fitting, not dividing this their charity 
with the richer only, but bestowing themselves entirely for the 
salvation of all,”’“ offering ourselves to be always in readiness 
for all those offices which can be undertaken and performed by 
women for the salvation of souls.” 

The document proceeds: “ There will be no need to add the 
rule which we have resolved to adopt, since we altogether desire 
that (as far as it is permissible to be adapted to women) which 
God revealed to the Blessed Ignatius, inasmuch as our spirit is 
the same with that of the Society of Jesus, to serve God and 
the Church, even although it suits neither them nor us to be 
of their body or under their regimen, as the Blessed Ignatius, 
inspired by the Divine Spirit, left in his commands. Much less 
also that this our Society should depend upon any other man 
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whatever, or religion or community, besides from the one Vicar 
of Christ in the world, from whom the strength of Divine light 
and the energy of discipline is derived. In custom, perhaps, this 
way of governing may seem new to some persons, but let such 
remember how many new things in the case of the Society of 
Jesus shine forth, and to what excellent purpose and altogether 
necessary, all of which, however, have been duly examined and 
approved by the Church to the great good of this and of 
succeeding ages. The same Rule, altogether the same form of 
regimen, suits us also, since the same means should suit to the 
same end. God is wont to bring forth from His treasury, not 
only things which are old, but also those which are new, and 
‘day unto day uttereth speech,’ and by the unction of His Spirit 
He ‘giveth wisdom to little ones,’ whereby they serve God per- 
fectly, and the Church is adorned by the variety of Orders.” 
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NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


I. Cardinal Newman and Mr. Froude. II. Canon Liddon on Church Troubles. 
III. The Revue des Questions Historiqgues on Alexander the Sixth. IV. Mr. 
Carlyle and his friends. V. The Bishop of Clifton on the Days of Genesis. 
VI. Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Black Rode, 

(I.) We made, in our last issue, some remarks on the attack 
—we can call it nothing else—which has been made on Cardinal 
Newman by Mr. Froude in his papers in Good Words concerning 
his Oxford reminiscences. Since those remarks were published, 
one or two points have been brought to our notice, which it may 
be worth while to put on record. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt as to the accuracy 
of our quotation from the Sermon to which Mr. Froude alludes. 
We have seen a transcript from the original Sermon, which is 
still in existence, and which was preached verbatim in the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s. The differences between the original and the 
printed copy are of the slightest possible kind—hardly a word 
is altered in the printed sermon, and the sense and argument 
are not even distantly affected by the rare corrections. 

In the second place, it is worthy of remark that the Sermons 
of which Mr. Froude is speaking, and which were, no doubt, 
constantly attended by a considerable number of undergraduates, 
were the parochial Sermons preached by Mr. Newman in the 
afternoon Sunday services in St. Mary’s. The service began 
at four, and, in consequence, the sermons could be listened to 
without inconvenience by members of the Colleges, except of 
those in which the College chapel service was—as it was in 
some cases—purposely fixed by the authorities at such a time 
as to interfere with attendance at St. Mary’s. But the Sermon 
in question was not a parochial sermon at all. It was a Sermon 
preached “before the University,” and it was preached in the 
dead of the Christmas vacation, that is, on the feast of the 
Epiphany, 1839. It was preached, therefore, at a time when 
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there could have been but very few undergraduates in Oxford, 
for, without special leave—whatever may be the rule now—they 
were not allowed in those days to remain in residence during 
the vacations. The sermon could not have been preached to 
any considerable number, either of graduates or undergraduates 
—there could hardly have been half a dozen of the latter 


present. 


(II.) Canon Liddon is a writer who gives considerable trouble 
to those Catholic critics who are desirous of dealing with him 
kindly as well as fairly. He has a way of what looks like 
taking an advantage of his position in the pulpit to slip ina 
controversial statement, or a statement which is likely to have 
some controversial weight, while the occasion on which he 
makes the remark allows him to avoid the necessity of giving 
an argumentative ground for what he says. The last time we 
had to notice him is now more than a year and a half ago, we 
think—he stuffed into a rather showy University Sermon, 
preached before the crowds of visitors assembled for the “Com- 
memoration,” what we were obliged to characterize as a mis- 
representation of Cardinal Newman’s language and teaching on 
the subject of development. The volume which Canon Liddon 
has lately published, called Church Troubles, and in the Preface 
to which he explains at considerable length his views on certain 
questions lately raised in the Law Courts with reference to the 
Ritual prosecutions, is, we are sorry to say, not quite free from 
the characteristic on which we are remarking. 

As for the Preface and the views which it sets forth, this is 
not the place to discuss them, and we shall content ourselves 
with saying that we believe Canon Liddon to take a very rose- 
coloured view indeed of the effect of the famous Statute “of 
Restraint of Appeals,” in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
of the other legislation of that time. This view we believe to 
be historically unsound, and that it should be so confidently 
put forward, only disposes us again to express a wish which we 
have expressed before, namely, that Canon Liddon and those 
who think with him could be induced to make themselves really 
and deeply acquainted with the true history of the Anglican 
Reformation. No history ought to be either dearer to them 
or more familiar, for it is the history of the introduction of a 
perfectly new Gospel into this country ; a Gospel on which they 
live and thrive spiritually, if they live and thrive at all. What- 
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ever part they have in the Catholic Church and the promises 
and benefits of Christ comes to them from that Reformation. 
But they have a most religious sense of shrinking from their 
origins and their ancestry. Few passages of history are less 
studied by them. We venture to say that if Canon Liddon 
were to give himself for half a year to this portion of Anglican 
history, he would leave it a wiser though a sadder man. He 
would most probably find out that, if Henry the Eighth began 
by simply restricting appeals to Rome, he very soon went on to 
put himself in the place of the Pope in the matter of appeals, 
and to assume, what the English sovereigns have held ever 
since, the supreme jurisdiction and authority in matters spiritual. 
The happy dream, of the truth of which men like Canon Liddon 
try to persuade themselves, that the “true and beneficent pur- 
pose of the Royal Supremacy is that in the last resort the 
Queen should see that equal justice is done to all her subjects” 
—by which he apparently means that she is to secure sound 
“spiritual” decisions from spiritual authorities, that is, from 
Bishops, in spiritual causes—is simply what we call it, a dream, 
which vanishes at once before historical investigation. The 
Anglican theory really is that the Queen is, at last, the supreme 
spiritual judge for all her subjects, exactly as she is the supreme 
civil judge. 

But we are not now discussing this point with Canon Liddon. 
The instance of what we call his unfortunate method of insinu- 
ating a controversial statement when he is precluded from 
having to defend it, occurs in an apparently very harmless 
sermon on the text, “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” He gives some instances of this, and into the 
number he adroitly slips a passage which he must know 
will be taken as a denial that the Church of Rome is the See of 
St. Peter. Of course he does not say that—but if any one were 
to conclude that from what he says, we cannot suppose he would 
be very sorry. He is one of those men whose unhappy profession 
forces them, whatever they are talking about and whatever they 
are doing, to keep an eye to the great business of guarding 
people against “ Popery.” We have remarked in the first article 
of our present issue, how we find the object of keeping people 
from Rome put forward by Dr. Pusey in his argument with 
Dr. Wilberforce as to the expediency and lawfulness of the 
practice of Auricular Confession in the Establishment. So it 
is here with Canon Liddon. He is, we believe—he certainly 
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was—a Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, and his works fre- 
quently show that he has been a deep student of St. Paul. Yet 
he ventures to pass off on the audience assembled to listen to 
him in St. Paul’s the foolish argument that St. Peter could not 
have been at Rome before St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, as, if he had, St. Paul would have mentioned it. 
“St. Paul could not have so violated his own rule of not building 
on another man’s foundation, as to write an authoritative letter 
to the Roman Church without once acknowledging his obliga- 
tion or his duties to an Apostle who had preceded him.” Now 
here there are certain things implied which we should be very 
much surprised to hear that Canon Liddon, as an Expositor 
of Scripture, would maintain to be true. It is here implied, 
for instance, that when St. Paul speaks of not working on 
another man’s foundation, he is speaking of not working by 
means of Epistles. Does Canon Liddon maintain that, or not ? 
Again, it is implied St. Paul, being an Apostle, had not sufficient 
authority of his own to have the right to send an “authoritative 
Epistle” to any Church in the world, whether he had founded 
it or not. The very first chapter of the Epistle in question is 
enough to show that to imply this is to imply what is untenable 
—but our question is, does Canon Liddon teach it? And again, 
it is certainly implied that St. Paul could never write an Epistle 
to any Church of which he was not himself the founder, without 
mentioning the founder. Again, does Canon Liddon maintain 
this as an Expositor of Scripture? If St. Peter had not been at 
Rome, some one else had—certainly not St. Paul. Why then 
did St. Paul venture to write an Epistle to the Romans ? 


(III.) In the actual state of the argument drawn from blem- 
ishes in the private lives of individual Pontiffs against the Divine 
institution of the Papacy, and in face of the publicity given 
unfortunately to the immoralities which stained the character 
of Alexander the Sixth, it is undoubtedly of the utmost 
importance that the Church should not appear bound in any 
way to strain historical facts, to deny or unduly conceal their 
existence. From a human point of view, and in the first aspect 
of the question, Catholics would naturally wish that the personal 
character of each ruler of the Church, as the Vicar on earth of 
her Divine Head, should have been in every respect and in every 
period of their lives perfectly unimpeachable ; just as it would 
have been a far pleasanter retrospect to have traced back the 
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line of our Lord’s human descent through generations to which 
no flaw ever attached, or to have detected no stain of crime or 
treachery in any one of those chosen by Him to be the 
twelve foundation-stones of His Church. But the Head of the 
Church has in all those cases seen it best that it should be 
otherwise, while He still holds it inexcusable in us to deny the 
truth of His work in any part of it. A closer inspection of many 
fresh sources of information has led to the endeavour, more or 
less successful, to rehabilitate historical characters hitherto 
condemned. It was felt that the character of Pope Alexander 
the Sixth had been aspersed without proof in the heat of 
modern controversy, and so recent writers, amongst whom are 
Fathers Ollivier and Leonetti, have discovered arguments in 
favour of the Pope’s innocence of the charges brought against 
him. These have been compared by M. Henri de I’Epinois 
with the documents cited and proofs advanced in condemnation 
of Alexander, and he has placed them side by side, and drawn 
from them his conclusions in the April number of the Revue des 
Questions Historiques. 

The investigation divides itself into two sections, the 
private life of Alexander both as Cardinal and as Pope, and 
his public actions as Visible Head of the Church. Under the 
first of these, was he father or was he uncle of Girolama, of 
Peter-Louis, of Czsar, John, Lucretia, of Geoffrey, and especially 
of a second John, not the child of Vanozza, but said to have 
been born after the death of John, Duke of Gandia? And, if 
he was their father, what were the dates of their birth? Borga 
himself was advanced to the Cardinalate in the year 1456. 
Allowing that the parentage of Girolama Borgia is doubtful, 
and that the date of the birth of the eldest of the brothers 
is uncertain, numerous incidents, plainly recorded and undenied 
in fact respecting the others above-named, render it impos- 
sible to place the birth of any before the year 1456, and, in 
the instance of Czsar, point to the year 1474 or 1475. 
Father Leonetti quotes certain documents in which Cesar 
Borgia is styled nephew of the Pope. Fioramondo Brognolo 
speaks of him as nephew of one of the Pope’s brothers. The 
Senate of Venice in 1500 also called him Alexander's nephew, 
but while he is sometimes styled “nephew and son,” the testi- 
mony is overwhelming of documents and of the letters of 
Ambassadors which name distinctly all the brothers as the 
Pope’s sons. The parentage of the second John, born in 1496 or 
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1497, either four or five years after the Cardinal’s elevation to the 
Pontifical throne will probably always remain a debated point. 
He was created Duke of Nepi and Camerino, and, like the 
undoubted sons of Vanozza Catanea, is called at one time 
the nephew of the Pope, at another the illegitimate son of 
Cesar Borgia, at another the brother of Lucretia. His parentage 
is equally doubtful on his mother’s side, and all that we can 
conclude is that history must acknowledge a certain amount of 
obscurity, and so concede to the Pope the benefit of the doubt. 
In respect of that other chapter of accusation, the public deeds 
and actions of Alexander the Sixth, M. de l’Epinois exonerates 
his name from blame. And this historical verdict places in our 
hands the real argument from a controversial point of view, for 
the very greatness of a Pope’s crimes and immoralities proves 
indirectly the Divine character of an office which, by its intrinsic 
grace and sacredness, enlightens his judgment, restrains his will, 
controls his hands, and thus preserves the Church’s faith and 
spiritual rule equally unharmed by the private sins of him who 
wears her crown. 


(IV.) The ill-advised publication of Mr.Carlyle’s Reminiscences 
has already done as much harm to the reputation of the famous 
writer as it may perhaps have done good to the finances of 
the Editor and his publishers. On all sides we hear of com- 
plaints of the moroseness and savagery of the Reminiscences. 
It is fair to say that, now that Mr. Carlyle’s will has been 
published, it becomes more than ever evident that he had a 
strong positive opinion himself against the publication, though 
there can be no doubt that, technically speaking, the most 
unlimited powers were conferred by him on Mr. Froude. Every 
one must be-sorry that such things were written, and that a 
better selection was not made of a person in whose hands the 
decision on such a point should be placed. 

One of the families of which Mr. Carlyle speaks in the 
most sneering way is that of the late Mr. Basil Montagu. It 
seems that this was a family in which the greatest possible 
kindness was shown him, at least by its heads, though we are 
informed that the uncouth young Scotchman—for such Carlyle 
was at that time—was not so universally a favourite as might 
have been wished. A member of this family, Mrs. Procter, the 
widow of the well-known poet “Barry Cornwall,” has printed 
for private circulation some letters of Carlyle’s to Mr. Basil 
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Montagu, to Mrs. Montagu, and to her own husband. These 
letters, some of which are for the purpose of asking personal 
favours for himself or his brother, are in the most compli- 
mentary, one might almost say in the most fulsome, style. 
If the persons of whom this writer has elsewhere spoken so 
rudely needed any revenge, they certainly have it here. 

Mrs. Oliphant, also a friend of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, and 
a biographer of Edward Irving, has written a very interesting 
article in the April number of MWacmillan's Magazine, which 
she speaks of as “a forlorn hope,” undertaken “to vindicate the 
character he—Mr. Carlyle—has aspersed,” meaning his own, 
not that of his friends and benefactors. The article is chiefly 
interesting to us as conveying some slight sketch of Mrs. Carlyle 
from a friend’s point of view. Mrs. Oliphant speaks of the 
manner in which Carlyle accepted the invitations in which his 
wife was not included, at “which ‘she took no manner of offence,’ 
was far too noble and generous to take offence. Yet with a 
little humorous twitch at the corner of her eloquent mouth, 
would tell sometimes of the fine people who left her out in their 
invitations, as, the great man’s insignificant wife, with a keen 
mot which told of individual feeling not extinguished, though 
entirely repressible and under her command. And Carlyle did 
what most men—what almost every human _ creature—does 
when attended by such a ministry in life as hers: accepted 
the service and sacrifice of all her faculties which she made 
to him, with, at the bottom, a real understanding and apprecia- 
tion, no doubt, but on the surface, a calm ease of acquiescence, 
as if it had been the most natural thing in the world. She 
for her part—let us not be mistaken in saying so—contemplated 
him, her great companion in life, with a certain humorous 
curiosity, not ‘untinged with affectionate contempt and wonder 
that a creature so big should be at the same time so little, such 
a giant and commanding genius with all the same so many 
babyish weaknesses for which she liked him all the better! 
. - » To see what he will do next, the big blundering male 
creature, unconscious entirely of that fine scrutiny, malin but 
tender, which sees through and through him, is a constantly 
suppressed interest which gives piquancy to life, and this 
Carlyle’s wife took her full enjoyment of. He was never in 
the least conscious of it. I believe few of its subjects are. Thus 
she would speak of the ‘valley of the shadow of Frederick’ 
in her letters, and of how the results of a bad day’s work 
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would become apparent in the shape of a gloomy apparition, 
brow lowering, mouth shut tight, cramming down upon the fire, 
not a word said—at least till after this burnt-offering—the 
blurred sheets of unsuccessful work.” On the whole we may 
certainly say that Mrs. Oliphant’s defence of Carlyle does not 
impress us much, it only makes us pity him rather more, and 
gives us a new view of his home. The great excuse to be made 
for him is that, as we have said, he would never have published 
his Reminiscences. Both in his ill-natured sketches of his 
friends and in what Mrs. Oliphant calls his “maunderings” 
over his wife, he wrote only for himself, and did not even 
know to what Mr. Froude alluded when he spoke of these 
sketches some time after they had been confided to his care. 

It is characteristic of Carlyle that he had a good word for 
the English aristocracy as a class. He thus speaks of his first 
experiences of “society.” “To me, I can recollect, except what 
sort of snob ambition there might be in me, which I hope was 
not very much, though for certain it was not quite wanting, 
either. There was nothing of charm in many of them. Old 
Lady Holland I viewed even with aversion, as a kind of hungry 
‘ornamented witch,’ looking over me with merely carnivorous 
views, and always questioning her Dr. Allen when I said any- 
thing ; nor was it till years after, husband, Allen, &c., all dead, 
that I discovered remains of beauty in her, a pathetic situation, 
and distinguished qualities. . . . On the whole, that too was a 
thing to be gone through in our career; and it had its bits of 
benefits, bits of instructions, &c. &c.; but also its temptations, 
intricacies, tendencies to vanity, &c., to waste of time and 
faculty; and in a better sphere of arrangement, would have 
been a game not worth the candle. Certain of the aristocracy, 
however, did seem to me still very noble, and with due limi- 
tation of the grossly worthless, none of whom had we to deal 
with, I should vote at present, that of classes known to me in 
England, the aristocracy, with its perfection of human politeness, 
its continual grace of bearing and of acting, steadfast ‘honour,’ 
light address, and cheery stoicism, if you see well into it, is 
actually yet the best of English classes.” 


(V.) It is a great, but by far too rare, a pleasure to see an 
article from the pen of Dr. Clifford, the Bishop of Clifton, one of 
our few most learned men. Dr. Clifford has contributed to the 
current nuinber of the Dudlin Review an article which aims at 
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furnishing what appears to be a new explanation of the opening 
verses of Genesis, in which the work of the Six Days of Creation 
is described. The Bishop of Clifton’s view is that the verses in 
question form a sort of ritual hymn, and are meant, not to 
describe either in historical order or in scientific language the 
process by which our earth became what it is, and was adorned 
first by vegetation and then by the various kinds of fishes, birds, 
and animals, and lastly by the creation of man, but simply to 
arrange these great works of God in an order which might fall 
in with their commemoration on the successive days of the week, 
it being the object of the Lawgiver of the chosen people to wean 
them from the habit which they had learnt in Egypt, of conse- 
crating the days of the week to the worship of the sun, moon, 
and planets. 

The argument is very lucidly and very ingeniously set forth, 
and will, no doubt, take its place among the considerable number 
of hypotheses on the subject. The, idea that the days of the week 
were to be in some sort set apart to the honour of the Creator 
of all things, some one portion of His Creation being commemo- 
rated on each, while the last was reserved for His “rest,” has 
much to recommend it—for the Psalms and other portions of 
Scripture teach us how constantly the devotion of the ancient 
saints of God took the form of giving Him honour for his 
material works, the lessons of which concerning Him were 
ignored, as St. Paul tells us, by the heathen. On the other 
hand, in our humble opinion, if Moses intended to consecrate 
the days of the week in the manner here supposed, it seems 
strange that we should find few or no traces of this purpose in 
other parts of Scripture. There is no evidence, as far as we 
know—perhaps Dr. Clifford may know of some—of any con- 
nection in the devotions of the pious Jews between the succes- 
sive days of the week and the several parts of the Creation— 
some such commemoration, for instance, as is found in the hymns 
of the Breviary for the days of the week. It is difficult to 
suppose that what Moses took so much pains to initiate did not 
in any way continue and take root. 

The Bishop discards the Period Theory, of which, among 
others, we spoke in a late article. We have no wish to pin our 
faith upon this theory more than on any other that may appear 
reasonable, but we are’ not inclined at once to surrender it as 
exploded because there may be new or even increasing scientific 
difficulties concerning it. For it is quite clear that our know- 
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ledge on these points is altogether imperfect, and what may 
to-day seem a difficulty may be explained away to-morrow. It 
is quite certain that science has not yet said its last word on 
this subject, and till it has, it is too early to suppose that its 
conclusions are irreconcilable with any hypothesis, or, at least, 
with this. In fact, what the Bishop objects to is only that form 
of the Period Theory which insists upon the exact succession of 
the periods. 


(VI.) Mr. Wilkie Collins has lately published a novel, under 
the sensational title of Te Black Robe, being evidently ignorant 
of the fact that amongst the tribes of the American Indians, 
and wherever, indeed, the Catholic missionary has penetrated, 
the term “black robe” has been held in the highest esteem and 
affection, tenderly associated in the minds of the native converts 
with a grateful recollection of the most devoted, self-sacrificing 
zeal for their good. Under favour of this same title Mr. Collins 
treats the fashionable world with his view of the principles, 
actions, motives, and interior life of Jesuit Superiors in England, 
as guided by and carrying out their designs in full concert with 
the General of the Society, and a council of clerical colleagues 
whom he vaguely indicates as moving the strings in Rome. 
Any feeling of serious annoyance with the writer for his apparent 
maliciousness of purpose, or any real apprehension of injury 
that might be done by his book, is simply merged into our 
great surprise that one so practised in the art of novel-writing, 
and so successful hitherto in weaving together the different 
threads of his plot, should now hopelessly damage his credit 
with his readers by betraying his inability to draw even a 
plausible resemblance to the Society which he thus feebly 
slanders, It is not only that those Catholics who have a mere 
passing acquaintance with members of the Society of Jesus, and 
who rarely come in contact with its action, cannot fail to ridicule 
the countless blunders into which the novelist has fallen, but we 
venture to assert that not the most determinedly Protestant nor 
even strongly prejudiced of Mr. Collins’ readers, consulting only 
what is likely to be tsye, or even possible, would accept the 
picture of the Society here presented to him. Can he, for 
instance, believe for a moment that the public head of the body 
in England, such as the Provincial is,.could be conversing daily 
with an intelligent nobleman in the midst of London society 
without the latter’s having any knowledge of his guest’s posi- 
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tion? Can he believe that a Jesuit Superior would expect to 
escape detection if he employed the services of an ordinary 
paid secret agent, or that he could habitually play the gossiping 
Mrs. Gamp with a half-childish housekeeper? Or can he ima- 
gine a Jesuit Superior sending scraps of news at odd moments 
to the grave and experienced authorities at Rome, with the 
pretended bashfulness and mincing airs of a school-girl, and in 
the high-flown stilted strain common to poor novel-writers ? 
Mr. Collins may well regret that he has lowered his art and 
his fame by taking up such a theme and treating it in so slovenly 
away. While the general plot is too dull and too meagre in 
incident to be recognized as his work, we feel convinced that 
the behaviour of the lady who stands for his heroine is far more 
certain to damage the influence of the novelist himself than 
that of the caricatured Jesuit Father against whom she is pitted. 
But, worst of all, the successful working out of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’ whole plot is staked upon the assumption that the 
Catholic Church denies the validity of a marriage contract 
entered into in a registrar's office—an assumption which we 
need scarcely remark is wholly false. Thus the fabric of the 
author’s story falls about his ears, like a pack of cards. 


REVIEWS. 
1. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Mlustrated by Extracts from his Diary 
and Correspondence. By Lieut. General Shadwell, C.B. In two volumes. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
ALTHOUGH the name of Lord Clyde is not associated with any 
brilliant military achievement which would stamp him as a 
commander of great genius, yet he possessed in a very high 
degree all the’ qualities of an exceptionally skilled and able 
general. When, towards the close of his military career, he 
was raised to the peerage, many deemed this a tardy acknow- 
ledgment of his distinguished merits, complaining that his 
services had been hitherto undervalued and unrequited. But 
his biography, recently published, confirms the testimony of 
different writers on the campaigns in which he was engaged, 
that he was never without sincere and influential friends who 
thoroughly appreciated his abilities, secured his rapid promotion, 
and generously rewarded his services. 
The fact that Lord Clyde is best remembered by us as Sir 
Colin Campbell, and did not receive the highest honours con- 
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ferred on him until very late in life, is to be explained by the 
incidents of his career, and by the particular qualities of mind 
and character which contributed to his success, rather than by 
any depreciation of the work which he did. Indeed, it is the 
very unobtrusiveness of these qualities which makes his example 
in every respect so especially worthy of the careful study of 
every young officer who wishes to become a thoroughly efficient 
soldier. With every advantage of personal friendship and com- 
panionship in arms, and from the most authentic sources, 
General Shadwell has given us a well studied and well con- 
densed Life. And if the desideratum still remains unsupplied, 
of a better acquaintance with the formation of personal 
character and the details of regimental life during the youth 
and early training of the future warrior, we feel convinced that 
the well-known modesty of Lord Clyde has deprived his 
biographer of the means of supplying it. 

Sir Colin was the eldest son of John Macliver and his wife 
Agnes Campbell, and was born in Glasgow, on October 20, 
1792. He was educated at the High School of the same city 
till the age of ten, when his maternal uncle, Colonel John 
Campbell, removed him to an academy at Gosport. Before 
he was sixteen years old, he received his commission in the 
goth Regiment of Foot, and even then gave early evidence of 
the provident thoughtfulness of his character, in his readiness 
to exchange his own for his mother’s family name, when the 
Commander in Chief entered him by mistake as Colin Camp- 
bell. His promotion at first was very rapid, and at an early 
period he attracted attention and secured the favourable notices 
of several of his superiors in command. He entered upon his 
duties with a keen spirit, and with evidently a full determination 
to render himself at all points a practical and careful officer. 
He began his apprenticeship to arms under Sir John Moore, 
and carried out in after-life many lessons which he then learnt. 
From that school he passed to others, gaining very varied 
experience in Holland and in different parts of Spain, and 
inuring himself as a mere boy to all the hardships of warfare, 
to long marches, the attacks of a lingering fever, and many 
hairbreadth escapes and severe wounds. The young soldier 
was singularly brave and enduring of pain. Thus, at the siege 
of St. Sebastian, after being shot in the right hip, he went to 
the assistance of two officers of the Royals, and on mounting 
the breach a second time was badly wounded in the inner part 
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of the left thigh. A little later on, while these wounds were 
only partially healed, he made his way with great difficulty to 
the Fifth Division, in time to join in the action of the following 
day, and add to the number of his wounds. Having always his 
military efficiency in view, the young officer took frequent 
opportunities of perfecting his acquaintance with the French 
and Spanish languages, and in many ways improved himself 
by mixing with the best society afforded by the towns in which 
he stayed. He passed seven years of continuous service in the 
West Indies, still winning golden opinions from such influential 
friends as Lord Lynedoch, Lord Combermere, Sir John Mac- 
donald, and Sir Benjamin D’Urban. At length, after purchasing 
an unattached lieutenant-colonelcy, he was appointed to the 
command of the 98th Regiment, and entered upon its duties in 
1837. As through his anxious struggle upwards, so now he 
gave example of the utmost care and diligence in making 
himself conversant with all the details of the management of 
a regiment and the manceuvring of an army, so as to inspire 
others with a high opinion of his military capacity and strate- 
gical skill. Trained after the traditions left by Sir John Moore 
at Shorncliffe, he maintained a system of instruction and interior 
economy, preserved a firm but kindly discipline, and brought 
the captains and subalterns into intimate relations with non- 
commissioned officers and privates. In furtherance of these 
excellent principles, Colin Campbell found in his soldiers 
good material to work upon. After learning fresh experiences 
of warfare in China, he was offered the command of a brigade 
in the Punjab, and was busily engaged in different campaigns 
between the years 1848 and 1852. There he steadily advanced 
through posts of the greatest responsibility, ever receiving fresh 
encomiums from his military superiors, and making a deeper and 
more exact acquaintance with the nature of the country and 
its different races. Thus was he unconsciously preparing himself 
for the crowning success of his life, that triumphant suppression 
of the famous Indian Mutiny, the incidents of which were to be 
interwoven with the threads of his own personal history, until 
they finally encircled his brow with the laurels and coronet of 
a field-marshal and a peer. 

For a short period Sir Colin Campbell, as he had now 
become, was to serve his country amid far other scenes and 
in a very different climate, where once more he justified the 
great confidence which it placed in him. It is true that, when 
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asked to command only a second brigade in the Crimea, he 
manifested at first that sense of slight and injury to which a 
certain quickness and irritability of temper predisposed him, 
and which on this, as on some other occasions, was justified 
by the undeserved suspicion exhibited by some as to his 
capacity for particular posts demanding great dash and bold- 
ness of action, or perfect familiarity with foreign languages. 
Yet now, as before, he promptly schooled his mind to a most 
sincere and generous submission to authority. Two scenes 
graphically picture to us the mutual affection and esteem enter- 
tained between their General and the soldiers under his 
command. On leaving the Crimea for England, he addressed 
the three Highland regiments forming his brigade in terms 
that not only expressed the high admiration which he felt for 
their behaviour in the field, to which he attributed in great 
measure the honourable decorations borne on his own breast, 
but assured them with affectionate pride how impossible it was 
for him ever to forget them. Again, Colonel Malleson, in his 
History of the Indian Mutiny, depicts the same stout old warrior 
recommencing the work which he thought he had laid down 
for ever, and addressing himself to a test of his strategical 
capacity so momentous, that perfect success in it was to be the 
proudest achievement of his life. Amongst the regiments 
comprising the small army inspected by their Commander in 
Chief on November 11, 1857, were many who, having never 
seen him before, now fixed their anxious gaze on him, evidently 
trying to measure the leader who had been sent to them from 
so far. But amongst them too were his “brave soldiers and 
kind comrades” of the 93rd Highlanders, and brightly waved 
the sea of plumes and tartans, as with loud and rapturous cheers, 
which rolled over the field, they welcomed their veteran com- 
mander, the chief of their choice. 

We have said enough to prove that, although falling short 
of actual military genius, unfavoured by one of those rare 
occasions which at a single stroke shows forth the commander 
of consummate ability, and too modest and wary to risk safety 
for the sake of display, the country possessed in Lord Clyde 
a general of surer success himself and of safer example for the 
imitation of others, one who allied a rich possession of solid 
abilities to an unbounded devotion to duty and a tender 
affection and consideration for equals and inferiors alike. 
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2. Institutiones Philosophie Naturalis secundum Principia S. Thoma Aquinatis, ad 
usum scholasticum accommodavit Tilmannus Pesch, S.J. Friburgi: Brisgoviz, 
1880. 


The expatriated German Fathers of the Society of Jesus are 
devoting to the general interest of Christendom time and talents 
which they are no longer permitted to employ in the service of 
their country. Englishmen are well acquainted with the “ Lake 
school”. of poetry. Before long a “Lake school” of philosophy 
and theology may be more famous still in its higher sphere of 
thought. A certain neatness with completeness—curiosa felicitas 
—characterizes the important works which received their first 
inspiration in the now desolate College of Maria-Laach. We 
have directed attention before to the superb collection of Recent 
Councils,’ and we rejoice to see now the first volume of a 
promised series of six. 


Some years ago [say the Editors, addressing in choice Latin “the 
benevolent reader”], while we enjoyed in peace the light of the father- 
land at the College of the Lake, we formed the design of committing to 
print and publishing the course of philosophy which we were teaching 
in our schools. Prevented until now by the misfortunes of these times 
from accomplishing our purpose, we have at last found the desired 
opportunity and have begun the work. We have found great encourage- 
ment in the now famous letter of the Holy Father Leo the Thirteenth 
sent on the 4th of August, 1879, to all the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Catholic world, for in it both the necessity and the right method of 
sound philosophy are pointed out in words of power, and all are again 
and again admonished to return to the old masters of Christian philo- 
sophy. 

The arrangement which we adopt for the entire course of philosophy 
will comprise in six volumes logic, natural philosophy, psychology, 
metaphysic, ethics and the natural law, the history of philosophy ; but 
each of these volumes will be complete in itself, giving its own special 
matter fully and thoroughly for the use of students. They will appear, 
God willing, at short intervals in the sequence which shall be judged 
best suited to the purpose of the work (p. vii). 


The Preface deserves to be quoted in full, for it reads like 
the companion document of the late Encyclical. We must, 
however, be satisfied with saying here that it contains much 
praise of the Angelical Doctor, speaks in glowing terms of the 
advantages of true philosophy, exhibits the power for evil which 


1 Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum Collectio Lacensis. Auctoribus 
presbyteris S.J. e domo B.V.M. sine labe Conceptz ad Lacum. 
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lurks in foolish theories, and defends the utility of adding to the 
exposition of sound principles the history of aberrations. To 
effect a cure we must understand not only the qualities of the 
medicine, but also the symptoms of the disease. The false 
philosophy of the present age mixes poison with all the food 
which it administers, and modern biologists, instead of recog- 
nizing the force of the inference which led the great minds of 
other days “from nature up to nature’s God,” too commonly 
waste their energies in the effort, as foolish as it is impious, to 
find in each fresh discovery of the secrets of creation an argu- 
ment against the Lord of the universe. 

The special object of the course of philosophy of which the 
opening volume is now under examination, is to assist, not to 
supersede, that training in lecture-room and “circle,” for which 
books and private study are a poor substitute. “We do not 
write,” say the Editors, “for light reading, but for the school 
and for deeper study. As we are concerned with school books 
intended to give aid in lectures and disputations.both to those 
who teach and to those who learn, the questions proposed are 
treated with some fulness, yet not with that detailed develop- 
ment which might take the place of oral explanation.” Efforts 
have been made recently to popularize the study of philosophy, 
for truth even to the uncultivated mind is more intelligible than 
fantastic theories, and as these are widely disseminated in books 
published at a low price and greedily perused by aspiring 
mechanics, it is a praiseworthy object of zeal to try to provide 
an antidote within the reach of those who need it. But philo- 
sophy worthy of the name cannot be popular for exactly the 
same reason which will for ever keep the higher heights of 
mathematical science remote from vulgar tread. The book 
which Father Pesch presents to teachers and disciples would 
be “stiff reading” for a self-educated man, yet that comes, not 
from the style, for that is lucid, and not from the arrangement, 
for that is free from confusion, but from the nature of the 
questions proposed, which involve some of the deepest problems 
that have exercised the intellect of man. 

The volume extends_over rather more than seven hundred 
pages, and contains sixty-eight theses, which run through four 
books and many disputations. The first book treats of the 
essence, nature, and principles of bodies, starting from the vexed 
and very formidable question of physical continuity. The 
second book deals with the attributes of bodies, and discusses 
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quantity and extension, quality, motion, infinity, place and 
space, compenetration and reduplication, time and duration. 
The third book investigates the origin and destruction of natural 
things, and reviews many curious thoughts of celebrated men. 
Darwin is honoured with more special mention, and the limits 
within which his views may be considered consistent with good 
philosophy are ascertained in part. The fourth book consists 
of only one disputation, concerning the order and the laws of 
nature. The question of the possibility and the cognoscibility 
of miracles finds place here. 

This enumeration of subjects discussed will be the strongest 
inducement we can offer to the real student to read and judge 
for himself the merits of a volume of which every page contains 
the product of much mental labour thrown into convenient 
shape under the direction of experience gained in the profes- 


sorial chair. 


3. Sancti Bonaventure Breviloqguium. Adijectis Illustrationibus ex aliis operibus 
ejusdem S. Doct.; Tabulis et appendicibus, opera et studio P. Antonii Maric a 
Vicetia. Editioaltera, Friburgi: Brisgovie. Sumptibus Herder, 1881. 

In this new and handsome edition of the Breviloquium of 
St. Bonaventure we have the benefit not only of the very latest 
revision made by the learned editor of his previous work, but 
we have also more copious illustrations of the text, drawn from 
other writings of the Seraphic Doctor. Two fresh indices in this 
edition will be found very useful to the student, of which the 
first gives the passages from Scripture quoted in the body of 
the treatise, and the other forms an alphabetical list of the chief 
matters treated in it. The Breviloguium is a compendious 
theological treatise arranged in seven parts, and covering a 
large portion of the dogmatic teaching of the Church. These 
parts are prefaced by a Proemium, introducing the whole subject 
and discussing the origin, nature, and object of Holy Scripture ; 
the extent and division of its subject-matter; the historical 
succession of the different periods at which this revelation has 
been made to man under the natural law, the law of the Patri- 
archal and Jewish dispensations, and the law of the grace of 
Jesus Christ ; the depth and variety of the senses of Scripture, 
its weight and authority, and the true manner of expounding it. 
This Proemium forms the foundation on which is based the 
whole treatise itself, comprising its seven parts or heads, sub- 
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divided into seventy-two chapters. The skeleton plan of this 
work may be thus stated. All theology treats of God, first of 
all as He is zu se, or of the Trinity, that is, the plurality of 
Persons in the Unity of Nature and of Divine Perfections, the 
multiformity of manifestations and multiplicity of attributes. 
It next treats of God in His action ad ertra, which is either 
effective, restorative, or perfective. Under the first of these 
heads we consider the universe as to its formation 7# genere, and 
then zz specie, whether corporeal, angelic, or human; as to its 
relation with God ; as to its crowning perfection, namely, man. 
Under the same head we consider also the ruin of man, and 
thus the corruption of sin, first in general, and next in particular, 
as shown in the fall of our first parents, in the propagation 
of original sin, and in the sources of actual sin. Under the 
head of the restorative action of God, St. Bonaventure treats 
in the first place of the Physician, namely, the Incarnate Word, 
in Whom exist the union of the two natures, the plenitude of 
Divine gifts, and the sufferings of His Passion. In the second 
place, the Saint treats of the medicine, which is grace, and which 
in respect of its own nature assists man both generally, and 
also specifically as either actual or habitual grace; in respect 
of meritorious works, it in four ways directs the soul to God. 
Under the third head, namely, the perfective action of God, the 
Seraphic Doctor discourses of the accomplishment of God’s 
work in man, first, while he is still on earth, through sacraments 
provided for him when in danger from the cccasion of sin, from 
actual disease, from spiritual weakness; befitting him when 
living under the law either of nature, or of the Jewish dispen- 
sation, or of grace ; ordained for the perfect restoration of man’s 
strength ; constituted in their respective form and matter ; 
intrusted to man’s administration; and lastly, to be repeated 
when they remove diseases without imprinting a spiritual 
character on the soul. St. Bonaventure extends the perfective 
action of God to man’s state of glory, after the last judgment, 
according as that is preceded by the pains of Purgatory, or the 
prayers and suffrages of the Church, or is accompanied by the 
destruction of the earth by fire, and the resurrection of the body, 
or is followed by the fife of Hell, or else the glory of Heaven. 
Such is the barest outline of the plan, filled in with so much 
learned thought and research by this saintly theologian, in the 
rich fancy and somewhat mystic phraseology in which he 
delighted, and which especially abounds in his Breviloguium. 
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4. Arrows of the Chace, <A collection of scattered Letters Published by John Ruskin, 
LL.D., D.C.L. And now edited by an Oxford Pupil. In two volumes. 
Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent. George Allen. 

It has evidently been a work of loving care on the part of 
“an Oxford Pupil” to publish in a collected form these letters 
which have been addressed on a variety of subjects to the 
editors or correspondents of the daily newspapers between the 
years 1840 and 1880. Mr. Ruskin’s style of criticism is well 
known to most readers, and the appearance at this moment of a 
collection of his opinions and judgments on individual men and 
measures, and on questions involving law, politics, religion, and 
art, suggests readily a comparison between his school of 
criticism and that on kindred subjects contained in the recently- 
published volume of Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. It 
scarcely requires to be remarked how diametrically opposite 
these two styles are. This difference many may be inclined 
to indicate by saying that in the case of the last named “his 
bark is worse than his bite,” and in that of the former “his 
bark is less savage than his bite.” Carlyle was certainly rough 
and ready in his sarcastic attacks, and often offends by the 
uncouth and unmeasured terms in which he impetuously assails 
acts and persons, and so contemptuously condemns them with- 
out either proof or argument. Yet in a calmer mood he could 
lay aside his prejudices, and show all his natural kindliness 
of feeling. He was especially impatient of the sham and 
unreality of the age, and vigorously did he inveigh against it. 
In the collection of Mr. Ruskin’s letters the same tone of 
universal and sharp criticism prevails, and their writer’s open 
war against sham and unreality is quite as scathing and un- 
sparing. But the style of satire is the direct opposite of 
Carlyle’s. It is expressed in the most perfect and polished 
language, it is full of the most delicate wit couched generally in 
the form of the argument itself, it offends no external sense, 
and, taken irrespectively of the opinions which it advocates, 
cannot fail to be thoroughly enjoyed by the reader. At the 
same time we fully admit that this refined sarcasm may often 
too much resemble the cruel sport of the cat when playing with 
its victim, and can say very nasty and ill-natured things. Many 
letters in these two volumes will at once be recognized as 
familiar friends of comparatively recent publication in the daily 
press, others are not so well known perhaps, being of a less 
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recent date, and amongst them we may mention the letters 
on Strikes v. Arbitration, and on Work and Wages, as perfect 
specimens of polite stinging irony, clothed in the most playful 
language. 


5. Some Drawings of Ancient Embroidery. Thirty Specimens by Mrs. Mary Barber. 
London: Henry Sotheran and Co. 

The time has gone by for the mere passing admiration of 
ancient needlework as casually found on the walls of some 
exhibition-rooms devoted to the display of every variety of 
objects awakening interest or curiosity. Each subject is now 
really studied and carefully examined with an undivided atten- 
tion. An excellent move in the right direction is the exhibition 
of ancient embroidery which in a section of the Kensington 
Museum is receiving, at this moment, so much favour from the 
public as to delay its final closing. The exceedingly handsome 
folio volume, containing cleverly-executed specimens of Church 
embroidery copied in different places, and published under the 
superintendence of Mr. Butterfield, the well-known architect, is 
of still greater value than any exhibition in encouraging the 
revival of this long-lost art. The examples sketched nearly 
in full size are bright with the first colours of the originals, and 
very happily illustrate the effects of the embroidery stitch. 
The drawings represent religious subjects, too varied to be 
described within a few lines. The designs are generally speaking 
very quaint and fantastic, while the features of -our Blessed 
Lord, of our Lady, and of saints and angels, are often distorted 
and uncouth, but in every case they are full of expression and 
character. The main point is that they repeat the originals 
with great fidelity, and are accompanied by letter-press, telling 
the locality whence each picture is taken, explaining the subject 
represented, and adding the details of the materials employed 
by the hands that worked them. Mrs. Barber, who did not 
live to carry her undertaking through the press, took her speci- 
mens from Catholic vestments, from ancient altar-frontals, and 
funeral palls, belonging chiefly to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. In fineness of Handiwork they are of two distinct 
classes—the larger and more effective at a distance, and those in 
which the workmanship is close, delicate, and minute. One 
remark made in her Preface deserves special attention. She 
says, it may surprise some that the ornaments introduced were 
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comparatively few and often repeated, and that no greater 
variety seemed desirable. The truth being, that in treatment 
they were so free and various as to look continually fresh and 
satisfying to the eye. Indeed, she rather deprecates the am- 
bition in modern designs to be always doing something new, 
thus placing originality in newness rather than in freshness. 


6. A Pilgrimage to Ned. By Lady Anne Blunt. In two volumes. With Map, 
Portraits, and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 

Since the prolonged residence of Lady Hester Stanhope in 
the Holy Land, no lady has so thoroughly identified herself, 
for the time being, with the tribes of the East as Lady Anne 
Blunt. In this her motive has been, not to indulge an idle and 
eccentric fancy, but in order to attain a more perfect acquaintance 
with the interior life and domestic habits of the people. For 
this purpose she adopted to some extent the native costume, 
that she might attract less public notice, without, however, any 
wish to pass herself off as an Eastern. This new book of travel 
preserves very much the character of her last, and is even more 
interesting, as it describes how she and her husband penetrated 
further into the interior of Arabia than any European traveller, 
with the exception of a Finnish Professor, a Levantine of Italian 
origin, and Mr. Palgrave, who published a full account of his 
journey, but whose accuracy on some points is called in question 
by Lady Blunt. Confessing to an affectionate interest in the 
Arab race, she treats as a pilgrimage her visit to Nejd, the 
Bedouin metropolis and cradle of their existence, and makes 
her undertaking still more romantic by including in her escort 
a young man who had travelled with herself and her husband 
before, and whom they now assisted to obtain a wife from 
amongst the daughters of his own particular tribe, the Ibn 
Artks of Jéf. The travellers felt a certain amount of anxiety 
when they reached the district of Jebel Shammar, the point 
they had been aiming at, and found themselves approaching 
Hail, the capital of the Emir Mohammed Ibn Rashid, for his 
power was all the more to be dreaded as being exercised by 
a despot who had not shrunk from murder. Moreover, they 
met with rudeness in one of the villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and were not re-assured by their recollection 
of Mr. Palgrave’s visit ‘there in disguise sixteen years before. 
But, as the writer remarks, the die was cast, and they went 
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forward to meet with a very cordial reception. Indeed, as long 
as they were the guests of the Bedouins, they always found 
themselves treated with honesty, hospitality, and the most 
perfect trust and confidence. It was only when they had passed 
forward into Persia on their route to Northern India that their 
misfortunes and sicknesses began. Readers of Lady Blunt’s 
former book will be quite prepared for a detailed treatment of 
the different breeds of the Arab horse, as the result of her 
inspection of the Emir’s stud, the most perfect collection at 
present existing in the country. We owe to Mr. Blunt’s pen 
a valuable Appendix on the physical geography of Northern 
Arabia, followed by a history of the rise and decline of Wahha- 
bism in Arabia. The geology of the desert regions traversed 
by him is of quite a peculiar character, the red sand of the 
Nefid being of a different texture from the more ordinary 
white sand, and presenting many phenomena. Palgrave entered 
largely into the history of this Wahhabi sect. Its fanaticism is 
stated by Mr. Blunt to be rapidly dying out, while the hopes 
of the restoration of a Nejd Empire point to the Emir of Jebel 
Shammar as its probable ruler. 





7. Sunrise. A Story of these times. By William Black. London: Samson Lowe, 
Marston, and Co. 

This last novel of a much admired writer has attracted 
general attention from the striking change, both of subject 
and mode of treatment which it indicates, at the very moment 
when it was suspected that Mr. Black had adopted a style from 
which he was never to swerve. When we say that the whole 
interest of the new story consists in watching the unravelling 
of the meshes of a dark scheme of treachery contrived under 
the auspices of a widespread Communist Society, and that the 
scene of the different events is laid chiefly in London, but now 
in Venice, and now also in Naples, that the hero and heroine 
are tinged with the admiration of a vaguely described associa- 
tion, of which the former stands in constant dread, and of the 
working of which the heroine confessedly knows really nothing, 
we show at once what new ground Mr. Black has broken, without 
destroying interest in his tale by revealing its plot. We cannot 
but accord to its author the praise of very beautiful writing, by 
which he proves that his hand has lost none of its cunning, but 
rather increased it, in the vividness of his descriptive scenes, and 
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in the dash and grasp of his portrayal of character. In the 
faithful and affectionate Cambressa, with all his childish faults, 
and in the kind-hearted protector and adviser Madame Potecki, 
so true and yet so odd and old-fashioned, we recognize two 
very pleasant characters in Mr. Black’s previous novels. We 
are reminded also of the same hand in the disregard for pro- 
babilities, which abounds rather more freely in these three 
volumes than even in “MacLeod of Dare.” Many such incon- 
gruities rise to our mind, but we leave them to the reader to 
discover. We can scarcely recommend Sunrise, notwithstanding 
its somewhat belying title, as altogether pleasant or wholesome 
reading. Ina story dealing so constantly with dark treacheries, 
unproved accusations, and false and pernicious principles, we 
would rather expect “Sunset” to have been its motto, unless, 
indeed, the sunrise intimated at its close be intended to refer 
to a final deliverance of hero and heroine from their hallucina- 
tions, and from the death and misery in which they and all that 
belonged to them seemed about to be involved. It must be 
confessed that expressions here and there do cast on the mind 
a shade of doubt and discomfort as to the nature of Mr. Black’s 
own political views, yet we hesitate to discredit him with the 
hints of complicity thrown out by some of his reviewers. We 
would far rather believe that he saw in a story of Communism 
a capital opportunity for a bit of exciting fiction, than that 
he intended to put himself forward as in any sense its apostle. 
As a guasi advocate of its want of principle, of its secret con- 
trivances, of its false assumptions, of the true character of its 
agent, his argument would be worse than weakness, it would be 
a great blunder. Some punishment, indeed, however inadequate, 
does fall on the most guilty, and ridicule on all, especially on 
the council itsélf, when lectured by a young girl in condemnation 
of its bloodthirstiness. It is a pity she did not see how many 
other points were open for her to attack. Asa brilliant piece 
of word painting, in which an imagined secret society is allowed 
to tell the tale of Communism in its own words and by its own 
deeds, we consider the book most able. But better still, it may 
be read, whatever its author intended, as a very humiliating 
exposure of what we all know Communism really to be and 
to aim at, and then a safe and good moral may be drawn from 
it. In closing the book, we look back on the character of its 
heroine, Nathalie Lind, as one of the most beautiful and noble 
minded which Mr. Black has yet depicted, while we cannot 
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help liking George Brand, and almost excuse him for turning 
a Communist in name through attachment to one so worthy 
of his love. Even Lord Evelyn’s dreamy credulity we forgive, 
because of his very decided and unvarying friendship for George 
Brand. Thus there:are gleams of gold lighting up the murky 
clouds of its sunset, though there is but little of sunrise in this 
tale, to justify its poetical title. 





8. Dela Connaissance de Soi-méme, Essais de Psychologie analytique. Par Charles 

Loomans, Professeur des Facultés de Philosophie et de Droit et.ancien Recteur 

de l'Université de Liége. Bruxelles, 1880. 

Good Christians and deep thinkers in many lands are 
striving, with the direct encouragement of the highest authority, 
to let a little daylight into the minds of men who have confused 
themselves among many false systems of philosophy. Never 
was human reason so humbled as in these days of “free 
thought.” Emancipation from truth is subjection to error. The 
degrading theories which men of culture and refinement have 
been able to accept in this generation as the scientific substitute 
for the first article of the Apostles’ Creed, which they have 
rejected, will be remembered as curious phenomena of mental 
evolution long after they have ceased to be considered worthy of 
study in any other regard. Already there are indications of 
a desire to return to common sense, for it is happily certain that 
Lord Monboddo’s discovery, improved by Mr. Darwin, is falling 
once more into its proper place of acknowledged ridiculous- 
ness, and that “protoplasm” has collapsed. These follies may, 
and will be, succeeded by other fleeting fancies and curious 
delusions, but there are no lower depths to be sounded than 
those which our “philosophers” have already reached, so that 
any change of level must be by way of ascending. 

The book which is before us for consideration is chiefly 
occupied with the endeavour to give to those who combat base- 
less theories a safe basis for their own scientific research. The 
starting-point of all our thinking must be the study of ourselves, 
not in the sense in which Professor Huxley commends self- 
knowledge, but in a higlter and a deeper sense. In the facts 
of our own consciousness we find the certainty we seek, or it 
can be found nowhere ; for before we can judge that this or that 
proposition is certain, we must by necessity acknowledge that 
we accept as an unquestioned reality the exercise of our own 
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faculty of judgment. If we are not certain that we are thinking 
at all, we cannot be certain of the correctness of our thought. 
In other words, we must, and instinctively we do, begin all our 
lucubrations from self-consciousness. So far Descartes was 
right. It is the contention of our author, that in the study of 
the phenomena of self-consciousness is to be found the scientific 
refutation of modern materialism and positivism, but as it is 
impossible to condense, without grave injustice, the argument 
of seven thoughtful essays into a few paragraphs, we must be 
satisfied with sketching briefly the course pursued. 

In the introductory essay, M. Loomans distinguishes between 
philosophy and a system of philosophy. The former is what 
ought to be, and the latter is what is. Systems are often 
erroneous, always incomplete, but philosophy is not to be 
blamed on that account. It is not easy to define philosophy. 
The fact that many truly great philosophers have tried to do so, 
is enough to show that there is room for disagreement, but it 
would seem that, for the most part, the disagreement is rather 
in the mode of expression than in the essential idea, and that 
philosophy may be called, without much fear of contradiction, 
though not without need of much more explanation than can be 
given in our resumé, “the science of first truths.” The actual 
state of philosophic studies is examined, and we find that con- 
tradictory teaching is the characteristic of these times. In this 
there is nothing to cause astonishment. How can philosophy, 
which is “the expression of the intellectual, moral, social, and 
religious condition” of the period be at one when men are so 
widely at variance in the practical tenets which guide their 
conduct ? All is uncertainty, because men begin, in their philo- 
sophical investigations, where they ought to end. They too 
often attempt to arrive at psychology by generalizations from 
facts observed in outside nature. Psychology should be the 
starting-point and foundation. This leads us to the main pur- 
pose of the work, which is elaborated in six essays. The first 
treats of the right method of conducting psychological inquiry, 
and here again our author finds that it is a common fault with 
modern “philosophers” “to begin at the wrong end” of the 
discussion. They ought to proceed analytically from observation 
of their own mental acts to the discovery of the laws by which 
these are governed, and not synthetically with some rashly- 
formed theory for their only point of departure. The second 
essay deals with the individuality and activity of the soul, and 
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with personality and consciousness. In the third, the faculties 
to which all the activity of the soul is ultimately reduced, so as 
to be incapable of further reducing, are found to be the power 
of knowing, of liking or disliking (intellectual sensibility), and 
of free-will. In the remaining three essays these three faculties 
are examined in succession. Such a knowledge of ourselves as 
is traced out in this volume contradicts alike materialism and 
idealism, and gives us a philosophy in which human liberty, 
God, and immortality are the distinctive doctrines. 


NOTICES. 


1. Znstructions for First Communicants. Translated from the German 
of the Rev. Dr. J. Schmitt. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.—This excellent manual of instruction for First Communion 
goes to the very root of the matter in hinting to the catechist himself 
the importance he should attach to the duty of preparing his children, 
and how careful he should be to avoid that indefiniteness, dryness, and 
want of reverence of manner which reduce his preparation to a mere 
general and tiresome instruction without point or warmth, and therefore 
without effect. He must show himself to be thoroughly in earnest, and 
to have a real love for and interest in those whom he instructs. The 
detailed catechism is judiciously and practically worded, and is 
enlivened by anecdotes and enforced by examples in their due subor- 
dination. The form of examination of conscience is particularly 
complete and yet well guarded for children ; and a concluding appendix 
furnishes the priest with very useful sketches for addresses on a First 
Communion day, suggesting topics that would not readily enter into his 
mind, but can be made most interesting and instructive to the young. 


2. Musings by the Barrow. By Matthew Doyle. Dublin: Gill and 
Son.—In the absence of any preface we can only presume that these 
musings are deemed sufficiently connected together by having been 
made on the banks of the River Barrow. They give evidence of a 
prolific mind, which turns easily to a great variety of subjects, and 
discourses very fluently upon them. The constant change of topics is 
confusing to the reader, though this perhaps is more allowable in 
fugitive pieces. 


3. We have received a third edition of Zhe Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement. By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham. London: W. H. Allen 
and Co.—The author has enlarged his introductory essay on Develop- 
ment, and also the final chapter on the moral fitness of the Atonement. 
The notes illustrative of other parts have been transferred to the end of 
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the volume under the head of Excursuses. Mr. Frederick Pustet, of 
Ratisbon and New York, has brought out good, solid, useful editions of 
the Roman Ritual and the Offices of Holy Week. Among the Lilies is 
the title of some pretty allegories and other stories written by Emily 
Mary Shapcote, Tertiary of St. Dominic. And amongst these is to 
be found a detailed description of the Holy House of Loreto, together 
with the history of its translation. Devotion to St Frederick, Bishop 
and Martyr of Utrecht, will be promoted by the short life published 
also by Burns and Oates, and written by Frederick G. Maples, 
Missionary Apostolic. ‘The martyrdom of the Saint, as here described, 
deserves to rank amongst the grandest and most affecting recorded in 
the annals of the Church. Zhe Heart of Jesus of Nazareth, or Medita- 
tions on the Hidden Life of our Lord, is a selection of pious readings 
which have already appeared in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
They are introduced by a translation of a thesis taken from Cardinal 
Franzelin’s treatise “‘De Verbo Incarnato,” and the danger is that 
many readers will pass this preface by as too learned and difficult for, 
them to follow. We hope that they will, on the contrary, study the 
strong theological foundation on which this devotion rests. 

4. St. Bernard on the Love of God. ‘Translated by Marianne 
Caroline and Coventry Patmore. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co.— 
Mr. Patmore, in a prefatory note, marks this publication with especial 
interest when he states: “ My wife was occupied on this translation at 
the time of her death. Pp. 1—98 includes her work ; the rest is mine.” 
We need only add that the names alone guarantee excellence in the 


execution of the work. 


Note to the Article on “ The Language of the Liturgy 
and the use of the Holy Scriptures in the Catholic Church. 


—— 


IN our former paper an unintentional injustice has been done 
to the translation of Gen. vi. 5 in the “ Authorized Version,” in 
seeming to say that it did not correspond with the general 
literal meaning of the Original. The Hebrew word rendered 
“evil” has indeed that general sense, but if it be left unlimited 
or unexplained in this place (as by the words “ bent upon evil” 
in the Douay Version), it is most likely to convey to the reader 
a false impression of what the Inspired Writer intended. Those 
who translate for the general Protestant public—for persons, 
that is, who will not accept the ruling of an infallible Church 
upon the meaning of Holy Writ—may in this way lead the 
reader into a pit out of which there is no way of extricating 


himself. 
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